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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@~—— 


HE feeling in England against the Sultan threatens to 
develop into a formidable agitation. A series of public 
meetings are to be held, ostensibly to strengthen Lord 
Salisbury’s hands, really to coerce him into action more 
vigorous than he at present deems it wise to adopt. The Daily 
Chronicle published on Saturday last a “message” from Mr. 
Asquith, in which he declared his opinion that Great Britain 
should hold “no further terms with a Government which has 
become a mere instrument for executing the purposes of a will 
either criminal or insane.” On Monday the Times contained a 
letter from Lord Rosebery, in which he asserts that feeling 
in this country is “exasperated by the sppearance and perhaps 
the reality of impotence.” He does not doubt that her 
Majesty’s Government shares that feeling, though he does 
doubt whether its course has been “either skilful or 
spirited,” but holds that the responsibility rests not so 
much with us as with the Great Powers of Europe, with 
none of whom the Government is in particularly cordial 
relations. Let there be a demonstration, therefore, but 
not a party demonstration. He hopes little from public 
meetings, but still let them be held,—“ national, spontaneous, 
and unsectional, indisputably the unprompted voice of the 
nation.” Mr. Gladstone writes nearly every day in the 
Same sense, always styling the Sultan “the Assassin,” and 
it is believed will make a great effort to speak at a grand 
meeting to be held in Liverpool. The papers are choked 
with letters and addresses breathing flame against the 
Sultan, and there seems no doubt that as soon as the Czar 
has left Balmoral, or even while he is there, the horror of 
the whole country will be audibly expressed. 








The position of the Government appears to be this. Lord 
Salisbury entirely shares the popular indignation, and is 
willing to go any length in giving it executive expression 
provided he can carry Europe, or at all events some Great 
Power of Europe, along with him. He is not willing, how- 
ever, even in the interest of humanity, to see the whole 
Continent condemn Great Britain as the peace-breaker, and 
range itself in defence of the Sultan, a contingency of which 
there appears to be more than a chance. The Czar, as at 
Present advised, will not move; he drags France with him; 





there is strictly no hope for them till feeling abroad at least 
approximates to the excitement here,” a phrase which, if it 
expressed the whole truth, would be equivalent to a final 
sentence on the entire Armenian people. Fortunately the 
callousness of nations is sometimes stirred by sudden events 
so deeply that spectators can hardly believe it ever existed. 


For the present it does exist. The German Liberals are be- 
ginning to see that a huge crime is being committed, and to 
hold meetings in which the sentiment of England is being 
extolled. The Italians are entirely on that side, and even in 
France there are evidently qualms of conscience, especially 
in the Catholic party and among those who hold to the 
traditionary policy of protecting nationalities. Public feeling, 
however, is not strong enough to move the Governments, and 
in official circles there is no response to it; those circles 
protesting that peace must not be broken, and that 
hypocritical Britain wishes to break it in order that she may 
obtain some advantage out of the resulting confusion. 
This opinion is naturally considered in England a mere 
subterfuge to conceal the callousness of those who profess 
it, but there is reason to fear that it is seriously enter- 
tained even in Austria, which is never in collision with 
us, which does not love Turkey, and which would only 
afew months ago have joined us in an armed demonstra- 
tion against Constantinople. We have elsewhere expressed 
doubts whether, if England acted alone, the Powers would 
or could form a coalition against her, but the annoyance 
felt at her isolation is very deep, and it must be remembered, 
in justice to the Continent, that it has much more reason to 
dread an outbreak of war than we have. If war meant for 
us invasion we should be much more callous and suspicious 
too than we are. 


Universal nervousness is reported from Constantinople, 
the people flying and shutting their shops at the sound of 
a gun-shot, of glass breaking, or of hurrying feet. The 
deportations of Armenians continue, it being considered 
more convenient to read them “lessons” in the provinces, and 
the provincial troops have been exhorted, whenever resisted 
or threatened, to use their rifles. The Porte meanwhile 
issues official documents asserting that all disturbances are 
due to Anarchist Armenians, and the Courts acquit gendarmes 
held by Ambassadors to be clearly guilty of murder. The 
defence is absurd, most of the victims being both innocent 
and cowardly, but it is true that some Armenians have becn 
made desperate by their despair of protection, and that 
threats of blowing-up have been addressed even to the 
Embassies, which are still protected by sailors. The 
Europeans in the capital live in a constant state of alarm; 
they are afraid to keep Armenian servants or clerks, and they 
blame the Powers for not sending cruisers to the Bosphorus. 
The Powers apparently are afraid to do anything to restore 
their subjects’ confidence lest they should excite the Mussul- 
mans, and the Sultan, with ten thousand picked troops 
encamped in his park, is completely master of all around 
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him. A whisper from him would cause a massacre of all 
Christians. It is said that plots for a Palace revolution are 
being formed, and that a mutiny has occurred among the 
Guards, but there is as yet no sign of a movement, which 
to succeed must include at least part of the army. 


The news from Rhodesia is by no means too favourable. 
The guerilla war, which is so fatal to industrial peace, still 
continues, and the Matabeles are evidently hesitating, doubting 
whether, if they go on, they may not still drive the white men 
from the country. The chiefs fear the loss of their power, 
and the common people either dread, or say they dread, a 
system of forced labour in the mines. They hate working 
underground, which is precisely what the most influential 
employers want them to do. Both chiefs and people are 
aware that they cannot win battles in the open, or even in 
the forest, but they are not certain that a wild and painful 
life in the hills and caves is not preferable to the steady toil 
which the whites demand of them. The completion of the 
railways from Beira and the Cape will in the end make re- 
sistance impossible, but we wish we could see a greater desire 
to let the natives settle down as they please, and work or not 
work as their necessities may dictate. Taxation, not a labour 
law, is the true instrament for bringing the necessity of 
industry home to the barbarian mind. The English and 
American notion that a man is bound to work for work’s 
sake has no foundation, but he must support the State which 
protects him in peaceful idleness. 


An Irish-American, believed to be “No.1,” the organiser 
of the Invincibles who tried to murder Mr. Forster, and who 
did murder Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, has 
been arrested. He escaped when the Phenix Park criminals 
were seized, and fled to America. There he has been watched 
for the last fourteen years by Scotland Yard detectives,— 
the authorities not only “wanting” him for the murder, 
but believing him to be likely to organise dynamite out- 
rages. A fortnight or so ago they received news that he 
had sailed for Europe with several associates, and from 
the moment “No.1” and his friends landed at Genoa they 
were kept under police surveillance. “No.1” (Tynan) was 
arrested in bed at Boulogne at 4 o’clock on Monday morning, 
and simultaneously two of his confederates, Kearney and 
Haines, were seized by the police at Rotterdam, and an 
American named Bell was taken in charge at Glasgow. The 
event which precipitated the arrests was the discovery by the 
police of a dynamite factory. The two men seized at 
Rotterdam had rented a small house near Antwerp, and had 
conveyed there a quantity of chemicals, out of which a large 
stock of dynamite was in process of making. Something 
alarmed them, however, and they fled from Belgium. When 
the police broke into the house they found enough dynamite 
to destroy the whole town of Antwerp. 


Various explanations have been given as to the aim of the 
plot, but nothing is certain, the police rightly refusing to 
make any disclosures. We have discussed elsewhere the 
theory that the object was to blow up the Ozar while in 
Scotland, and will only say here that the theory is per se 
unlikely, but that there are, nevertheless, one or two facts to 
support it. Tynan’s berth on the steamer was booked for 
him by a notorious Russian Nihilist in exile in New 
York, and Tynan, Kearney, and Haines are said while in 
Belgium to have consorted with Anarchists. Practically all 
that is yet known about the plot is (1) that the organisers 
were Irish Fenians, (2) that they had an agent (Bell) at work 
in Glasgow among the Extremists there, (3) that Kearney 
was well known in Glasgow in former days, (4) that a large 
quantity of dynamite was being got ready in Belgium by the 
conspirators. These facts undoubtedly point to the contempla- 
tion of a dynamite outrage somewhere in Scotland, but more 
than that cannot be conclusively asserted in regard to them. 


The decision of the War Office in regard to the officers 
concerned in the Jameson Raid has been made public. The 
five officers who were sentenced by the Court to various terms 
of imprisonment are to be allowed to retire from the service 
with their full allowances,—that is, considerable allowances 





. : =e 
in cash, The officers against whom proceedings were aban 


doned are to be allowed to return to their military duti 
bat they will, it is said, receive a private reprimand fro 
the Commander-in-Chief. In the case of the officers wa 
were dismissed by the Court, the decision seems to me 
reasonable. The reasons which induced the Court to hold 
them guiltless of the civil offence should also Operate ag 
regards the military offence; but though we have no desire 
to appear unduly harsh, we cannot say the same of the 
five officers found guilty of a breach of the Foreign Enlist. 
ment Act. If a flagrant act of disobedience to orders from 
a competent authority, followed by a surrender such ag that 
at Krugersdorp, is to be passed over as a venial offence, we 
do not see how it will be possible to carry on the Empire, Such 
an attitude on the part of the War Office tends to place. 
our peace at the mercy of any ambitious officer, 


The advance upon Dongola has practically begun, ang 
before many days we shall probably hear of an action with 
the Dervishes. On Tuesday a reconnaissance was made 
by seven squadrons of cavalry from Fereig, by the desert, 
route, to the Hannek Cataract, with orders to look out for a 
body of Dervish cavalry coming by the Abu Fatma ronte, 
As soon, however, as the Dervish horsemen saw our cavalry 
they retired. Another party of Dervishes tried to raid one of 
the islands in the Nile, but were driven off. The country in 
which the expedition now finds itself is far more fertile than 
anything they have yet crossed. There are great groves of 
palms laden with dates, and the fields near the river 
are covered with crops of durra. The inhabitants are 
delighted to find that the troops pay for all they use, and 
that instead of being plundered they receive excellent prices 
for their crops. The correspondents describe the people of 
the villages as greeting the Army with the utmost delight as 
friends and deliverers. The advance of the force of sixteen 
thousand men, infantry, cavalry, and camel corps, accom- 
panied by seven gun-boats and a whole fleet of sailing boats 
on the river, is said to impress them greatly. An army of 
sixteen thousand men sounds small to European ears, but 
when its march is concentrated in the narrow Valley of the 
Nile, the effect is that of an endless stream of armed men. 


Mr. Brodrick, the Under-Secretary for War, made an in- 
teresting speech at Shere, near Guildford, on Wednesday last. 
Parliament, he complained, though it was willing to pay 
attention to the Navy, would take little or no interest in the 
Army. Last Session the Government introduced four 
Military Bills, but not one of them became law, owing, in 
the case of three of them, to the tactics of the Opposition. 
The Manceuvres Bill was the worst case. The military 
authorities declared that it was essential to train our officers 
by means of manceuvres, and it was therefore proposed 
to carry a permanent measure, including provisions such 
as those embodied in the special Act passed in 1875. 
But though everything was done to meet the Opposition, 
and the fullest compensation was promised to all persons 
likely to be injured, the Opposition prevailed. Yet as things 
stand at present, it is impossible to drill or mancuvre 
a cavalry division. The Government, Mr. Brodrick added, 
would next year make another effort to carry their Bill. We 
sincerely trust that they will then insist on its passage. We 
do not believe that Mr. Brodrick in the least exaggerates the 
importance of carrying on military mancuvres on a really 
large scale. As he said, you could not teach people to play 
cricket if you always practised them in bowling at wickets 
ten instead of twenty-two yards apart. 


On Tuesday Lord Charles Beresford, in a speech to the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, continued his agitation for 
a larger supply of men for the Navy. Outside agitation had 
forced the Government to provide ships, it must now force 
it to provide men. The number of men they required for 
the ships built and building, not including the forty-sit 
projected ships, was 105,000. The First Lord said we had 
88,850, but in reality we had only 81,508; and the number 
was really less than that, because paper men ought not to be 
counted. “If he commanded a ship he wanted to muster his 
men at the capstan and see them, and they would find 
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Navy Estimates that they had only 78.560 men.” 
a deficiency of over 20,000 men. As to the Reserve, 
they wanted 70,000, and they had only 25,000. But the British 
Mercantile Marine all told had only some 60,000 men. So that 
if they were all in the Reserve there would still bea deficiency 

£ 10,000 men. But the Navy was to protect the Mercantile 
pti not to render it useless. It was only by passing men 
through the Navy on short service that they could obtain a 
Reserve. No doubt many naval officers would object to short 
service and to turning their ships into schools, but it was 
necessary for the national safety to get a powerful Reserve. 
On the general question we are entirely at one with Lord 
Charles Beresford, but we do not see why a Reserve could 
not be formed without doing away with the long service. As 
we have often stated in these columns. we would devise a 
eystem of marine technical education which would annually 

ass two or three thousand lads through a sea training, in 
exchange for their entry into a Naval Reserve. 


by the 
That was 


The British Association met at Liverpool on the 16th inst., 
and the President of the year, Sir Joseph Lister, delivered a 
most interesting address on the interdependence of science 
and the healing arts. The great advances recently made, both 
in medicine and surgery, were due, he said, to scientific 
investigation. He gave as instances the discovery of the 
Réntgen rays, which, by rendering bones visible under their 
covering, makes surgery far more certain, and may ultimately 
throw new light upon all forms of disease, beginning with the 
diseases of the heart. He next quoted the use of anms- 
thetics, which began on September 30th, 1846, just fifty 
years ago, when Dr. W. T. G. Morton, of Boston, U.S.A., ex- 
tracted a tooth under the vapour of ether, and which now 
enables surgeons to dare operations that the shock caused by 
agony formerly made impossible, and proceeded to describe 
the advance of antiseptic surgery, for which he is himself so 
famous. Putrefaction ceased under antiseptic treatment to 
bea source of danger, deaths from gangrene, which in the great 
hospital of Munich rose to 80 per cent., having totally ceased. 
He gave many other illustrations of success in the science of 
bacteriology, the most interesting perhaps being the recent 
discovery that the white corpuscules of the blood, which are 
living cells and can move, so to speak fight the deadly 
microbes, and extirpating them, allow healing to occur. In 
each of these improvements in healing the advance was due 
to strictly scientific inquiry, and not to empirical experiment, 
which the speaker deprecated, the duty of the doctor being 
not to add to his own knowledge by experiments on his 
patient, but to use all his knowledge to effect his cure. 


We wish Sir Joseph Lister had added his opinion as to the 
general result of these discoveries upon human welfare. So far 
as they secure health and diminish the sum-total of pain they 
must be purely beneficial, for health must improve both the 
brain and the moral nature, while the pain caused by disease 
or injury is so intermittent a disagreeable in life that it can 
hardly help much to develop fortitude. On the other hand, 
every great advance in healing tends to increase the numbers 
of mankind, which is by no means a good without alloy, and 
to protect the diseased, whose weaknesses are handed down 
from generation to generation. A race without curatives 
would be weeded out of those liable to mortal disease, a 
result which seems actually to have occurred in the case of 
some negro tribes as regards miasmatic disease, and in the 
ease of Jews as regards disease from over-crowding. One 
would like to know a little more certainly than at present 
whether an average well-to-do Londoner or Parisian or a 
Chinese peasant was the healthier man through life. The 
Mongol is almost certainly freer both from miasmatic 
liability and injury from the shock of operations. The 
doctor’s duty is clear and is admirably described by Sir Joseph 
Lister, but one would like to be a little more assured of 
the total result of curative surgery and medicine upon the 

future of mankind. 


At the mechanical science section of the British Asso- 
ciation Sir Douglas Fox, in the course of his speech as 
President, dwelt in terms of optimistic prophecy on the 
future of the auto-car. He believes that it may solve a part 
of the agricultural problem by solving the difficulties of 


farmyard or field, and receive or deliver produce at first 
hand. Sir Douglas Fox had to admit, however, that the 
present auto-cars are far from satisfactory. “They are ugly 
in appearance, noisy, difficult to steer, and vibrate very much 
with the revolutions of their engines, rising as they do to 400 
per minute; those driven by oil give out offensive odours, and 
cannot be readily started, so that the engines run on during 
short stops.” These difficulties, however, would be got over 
in time. The highway authorities should certainly welcome 
the newcomer, for it is estimated that two-thirds of the 
present wear and tear of roads is caused by horses and one- 
third only by wheels. Meantime it is announced that we 
are very shortly to have electric omnibuses running in the 
London streets. That will give us an excellent opportunity 
for testing this method of conveyance. 








Mr. ©. J. Cornish, in a letter to Friday’s Times, gives a 
most curious and interesting account of “a migration night 
on Chiswick Eyot,”’—the migrants being swallows and 
martins. Between 5 and 6 o’clock on Tuesday night he 
noticed immense flights of these birds appearing above the 
eyot. At first he could not tell whence they came. Then he 
looked up and understood,—they were literally “dropping 
from the sky.” “The flocks were travelling at a height at 
which they were quite invisible in the cloudy air, and from 
minute to minute they kept dropping down into sight, and 
so perpendicularly to the very surface of the river or of the 
eyot. One of these flocks dropped from the invisible regions 
to the lawn on the river-bank on which I stood. Without 
exaggeration I may say that I saw them fall from the sky, for 
I was looking upwards, and saw them when first visible as 
descending specks. The plunge was perpendicular, till within 
ten yards of the ground. Soon the high-flying crowds of 
birds drew down, and swept for a few minutes low over the 
willows, from end to end of the eyot, with a sound like the 
rush of water in a hydraulic pipe. Then by common impulse 
the whole mass settled down from end to end of the island, 
upon the osiers. Those in the centre of the eyot were black 
with swallows—like the black blight on beans.” Next morn- 
ing every swallow was gone. That is an excellent piece of 
observation,—a verbal photograph of the most perfect kind. 


We are informed on good authority that the Treasury 
officials at Washington are seriously alarmed at one effect of 
the Bryan agitation. It has produced among the people a 
tendency to hoard gold, which makes it increasingly difficult 
to keep up the necessary supply of the metal. Should it 
prove to be impossible, America must either draw gold from 
Europe at any price, or pay all obligations in silver,—that is, 
practically must abandon the gold standard. Desperate 
efforts will be made to avoid the calamity during the six 
weeks of uncertainty which still remain, but the desire to 
secrete gold during that period will, of course, increase. The 
matter is of importance to this country as well as the Union, 
for a severe drain of gold to America would run up the rate 
for money and run down the prices of all securities. A mere 
hint of it almost produced a panic on ’Change. 


The news from America is that the State of Maine has 
elected a McKinleyite Governor by a largely increased 
majority, and that Mr. Cleveland and the Administration, 
though Democrats, will throw their whole force against Mr. 
Bryan. Most of the incidents of the campaign are in fact 
against him—though it should be carefully noted that 
the Democrat party in New York has fully accepted him— 
and though their value is not finally determined, the fact 
must be recorded. We give elsewhere reasons for doubt- 
ing whether his chance of a heavy vote has been greatly 
diminished, but we entirely admit that the extent of that 
chance depends upon an incalculable quantity, the depth of 
the discontent among the poorer classes with their economic 
condition. Some of the excessively bitter language used in 
the West and South against the East and the gold “blood- 
suckers” may be only an American way of grumbling. Large 
classes of Englishmen are always railing at “ bloated 
aristocrats ” whom they will not raise a finger to displace. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 





transport. The cars could use existing roads, run into the 


New Consols (23) were on Friday, 110. ® 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE AGITATION AGAINST TURKEY. 


sige thing is to make the agitation effective. We have 
no doubt that the agitation itself, which must now 
be taken to be fairly on its way, will be a formidable one, 
bulking large in the eyes of Europe, and either materially 
strengthening or materially weakening the hands of the 
present Administration. Mr. Gladstone is devoting to 
it all the strength which years have left to him, he is to 
speak at Liverpool, and if a theme so congenial and an 
audience so enthusiastic should once again stir his 
eloquence into flame, if the true oratorical afflatus once 
more descends upon him, if he stands as he has so often 
stood, like Scott’s Abbot, pouring out words that hardly 
seem to come from himself, the impression produced upon 
the people may be profound. For, remember, one part of 
Mr. Gladstone’s charm for the masses, often as his foreign 
policy failed, was the political daring which gave the 
order to bombard Alexandria, which sent an army in row- 
boats to invade Ethiopia, and which, at the risk of seeing 
the Eastern question once again in full swing, tore 
Thessaly from the grip of the Sultan. The present 
Radical leaders in Parliament, Sir William Harcourt so 
far excepted, are following Mr. Gladstone’s cue, and they 
will appeal to a great mass of smouldering rage, the 
hotter because those who feel it do not as yet see in what 
way to make it efficacious. The Unionists are not one 
whit behind the Radicals, though naturally they are more 
anxious not to embarrass Lord Salisbury, and in truth 
all England is burning with a kind of subdued fury 
which is panting to find adequate expression, and 
which is, so to speak, whitened, as flame is whitened 
by heat, by a sense that this country has as yet 
been ignominiously defeated. Its protest has produced 
as yet nothing but new outrages on Armenians. The 
evil person who rules in Constantinople, either con- 
fident in the discord of Europe or carried away by the 
lust of slaughter, has.met all appeals from this country 
with defiant acts, and has at last sanctioned massacre 
even under the eyes of the Ambassadors. English 
humanity, English morality, and English pride have all 
alike been outraged, and we do not question that the 
English people will speak out in unmistakable tones their 
wrath and their abhorrence. 


What is needed is to make that wrath effective, for if 
it is not, remember, the Sultan will derive from it a new 
position in the eyes of his subjects, a new motive for the 
extirpation of the Armenians, a new confidence that, 
however much his acts may excite the anger of foreigners, 
his sway within his own dominions will remain unim- 
paired. He will strike harder than ever, and he knows 
but one way of striking, which is to let loose his irregulars 
and the armed mob upon the feeble objects of his jealousy 
and rage. He, we may rely upon it, will be no more 
moved by Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence than by Mr. Watson’s 
poetry. His advisers will regard the “ screams” of Great 
Britain as they regarded the screams of the women of 
Sassoon,—as disagreeable noises to be expected from 
those who are being punished by the irresistible order of 
the Padishah. Even his people, though they may feel for 
a moment hurt by so unequivocal a condemnation, will com- 
fort themselves with the thought, that those who condemn 
are infidels, and that from infidels who are suffering at the 
hands of the faithful, vituperation is to be expected and 
does not matter. Even Lord Salisbury will be weakened 
by an inarticulate cry, for those, if any, who oppose him 
in the Cabinet will argue that the people do not know 
what they want, while the politicians of Europe, seeing 
that the British Government, even with the people behind 
it, makes no intelligible demand, and initiates no decisive 
course of action, will consider that their policy has been 
successful, and that, if they adhere to it, they will secure 
their end, which is the postponement, at any price of 
human suffering, of any Continental cause of quarrel. 
They will be more moved by the outburst of wrathful 
words from a whole people than the Sultan will be, partly 
because they understand moral forces better, and partly 
because the words will appeal in some faint degree to 
their own consciences, but they will not be moved enough 
to swerve from the “safe” and easy course of action, or 
rather inaction, which has already been arranged. The 


“saying” of the English people which, it is believed, wil} 
be uttered at the coming meetings, must therefore be g 
saying which shall possess at least some of the weight of 
an act, and shall affect not the thought only, but the con. 
duct, of some, at least, of those who have Turkey’s fate in 
their hands. “ 

Is there such a saying which, having due regard to the 
political necessities of the hour, one of which is that Lord 
Salisbury should not receive a mandate from the people to. 
act absolutely alone, could be clearly uttered? We 
think there is. We believe that if the Russian people 
could be convinced that the British people intended to allow 
them to take Constantinople, rather than that Ottoman, 
rule should continue, they would puta pressure upon their 
Czar which would be nearly or entirely irresistible. Here, 
they would say, is the chance of realising the dream of 
ages, of obtaining the proper capital of the Orthodor 
Faith, of bringing Russia once for all straight to the 
water, without access to which no people can have either 
wealth or external dominion. Why should the Czar not 
embrace it, or who is there to oppose? England permits, 
France is their sworn ally, Germany has absolutely no. 
interest in resisting; there is only Austria, and in 1878, 
when Russia crossed the Balkans and threatened Constan. 
tinople itself, Austria, contented with a couple of pro- 
vinces, looked on in complacent silence. There are more 
provinces which Austria may have. Why, will all 
Russians ask, should we forego an opportunity of 
expansion such as may never recur, or refuse to pass 
through an open door to the dream-goal of all our efforts 
since Czar Peter’s time? No Czar could resist such 
a cry from a whole people, even if it had not, as it certainly 
would have, a response within his own mind. Be it 
remembered that no Russian as yet believes that this 
permission will be given to his country. He is convinced, 
not only that Great Britain is a selfish Power which pleads 
philanthropy as an excuse for aggression, but that her. 
selfishness leads her always to prohibit the “natural” 
expansion of Russia,—to forbid her to turn Siberia into a 
Canada ; to threaten her if she tries to reach the Persian 
Gulf; to make war on her if she opens for herself her 
natural right-of-way to the Mediterranean. The British, 
the Russians say, want to use us as a catspaw to save 
their clients, the Armenians, but if we consent they will 
turn round on us and say as they said in 1878, when we 
saved the Bulgarians, that we are taking too much pay. 
Until that impression can be removed from the Russian 
mind there is no hope of aid from Russia, and without 
aid from Russia it is next to impossible to break down 
the murderous tyranny now reigning triumphant and 
chuckling at our impotence in Constantinople. We 
cannot move with the wholé Continent against us, and for 
the moment Russia reigns over the whole Continent. 
Nicholas II. can allow France to make her long-prepared 
spring, and rather than he should do it, Germany and 
Austria will allow the whole Christian population of 
Turkey to perish of murder and despair. We would 
therefore have every man who speaks at the coming 
meetings say that, rather than grant impunity to recent. 
crimes, he would sacrifice Constantinople, and every chair- 
man insert in the resolutions a clause unmistakably 
carrying on its face the same decision. That will con- 
vince Russia, if anything will, that the British are in 
this struggle seeking nothing for themselves, and con- 
vince Austria too that unless she moves, and moves 
quickly, Russia and England together may settle the fate 
of European Turkey before she has arranged to accept 
any compensation. 

This, we repeat, is the thing about which we are anxious 
in the coming agitation. We care very little about the 
political capital which some Unionists fear that the 
Radicals may make out of it, for the nation is very keen, 
and sees clearly that Lord Salisbury is at least as hostile 
to Turkey as any of his opponents or critics. He ia only 
more silent and cautious because he is more responsible. 
Nor do we care much about the flood of wild and ignorant 
talk which is sure to be unloosed, for such talk in a free 
State must accompany every popular decision upon 
foreign politics. What we do care for is that the agita- 
tion should not be sterile, that it should not be made 
futile by variety of counsels, and that, above all, the 
Sultan should not be encouraged to think that it will all 
exhale in words, while he is left to carry out his own 





bloodthirsty will in security and peace. We want the 
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of Britain to end in an arrest, and not in a lecture on 
and it will not so end if we forget in an impulse of 
th that no British Government will defy Europe 


wrath 
etbics, 


just wra' = alee 

i ithout a single ally. It is not Russia with 
ey x ‘have to compromise, but Russia with the 
Continent at her feet. 





IS WAR INEVITABLE ? 


reason together a little, as calmly as if the 

ME ohne were cattle, and Abd-ul-Hamid not an 
enemy of the human race, but only a Sovereign who had 
iven Great Britain some affront which it was hard to 
rod ure without taking action. The one argument for 
inaction pressed by statesmen, even those old Tory states- 
men who cannot rid themselves of old prepossessions in 

favour of the Turks, is that it is impossible for Great 
Britain to act without precipitating a great war. Lither, 
they say, the four great Continental Powers—Russia, 
Austria, Germany, and France—would coalesce to punish 
the great and over-wealthy disturber of the peace, or, 
Russia quarrelling with Austria, the much-dreaded 
European war would be at last begun, and would, before 
it my produce miseries before which even the extir- 
pation of the Armenians would seem small. Let us 
take each of these menaces to us and to the world 
separately. 

Is there any serious nee Cg be yr ype Continent 
would attack us, and run all the msks of an immense 
maritime war, in order that the Sultan’s dominions should 
be preserved intact? Yes, there is, if we claimed part of 
reo dominions for ourselves to the exclusion of other 
Powers, if, for instance, we seized and kept Anatolia, or 
Constantinople itself, or even the peninsula of Gallipoli. 
In such a case the whole influence of Russia, supported 
by the furious jealousy of Continental statesmen, who 
think we have too much of the world as it is, would, we 
have little doubt, produce a war which for them would be 
a war of limited liability, but for us a war for existence. 
As we cannot annex Continental territory, their outside 
risk would be the loss of their fleets, and that risk 
would probably seem to the Admirals of the coalition 
not a very formidable one. It would be more formidable 
ac looks, for England, with her existence at stake, 
would develop a fleet of torpedoes and steam-rams with 
the ray idity wh'ch America would display were her coasts 
to be Cefended, and might win even against all Europe. 
Still, tLat is not a risk which British statesmen would be 
justified in running, and if the Continent would certainly 
bye ns nay we admit, as we feel sure from ee 

rd Rosebery does, and suspect from Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
-—s rs Lord Salisbury does, that we must yr Turkey, 
as the Russians wish, to stew in her own juice, and submit 
to see an ancient Christian people, whom oe have repeatedly 
promised to protect, extirpated by barbarians for the offence 
of being Christian. We can no more stop it than we could 
rescue a Chinaman in Szechuen from the wrath of his 
Imperial master. But if we seek nothing og protec- 
tion for Armenians, and are willing that the Continent, 
that is, practically, Russia and Austria, should distribute 
Turkey as their Sovereigns p’-ase, where is the danger 
of the coalition? A Continental statesman or Sovereign 
= _ goes to war must be able to show his people 

er that they are affronted, or that they can gain some 
great advantage by a certain expenditure of life and 
aan and ere there is absolutely neither affront 

Tr appearance of any to any Power but Turkey, where 
for the European Powers is the advantage to be acquired ? 
ae yt Russia to get out of a war for Turkey, in which 
be ie at _— - pax could = with ce pan 

re n ustria | an anybody even 

i i ee in which the house of Hapsburg, while 
Park y the conditions from taking anything from 
Bri ey, could profit territorially by defeating Great 
pes A How many more provinces or subjects or hopes 
G e Hapsburgs have at the end of the war? 
rym and France might gain, the one South Africa 
and the other Egypt, but how are Germany and France 
to pull heartily ‘together, or why, if only they are 
ve devoted to the enterprise, should we fear 
‘ir attack. They would have nothing like the 


superiority to us which Napoleon possessed, while they 
by nominal allies, who would dread 
The statesmen 


Would be hampered 
nothing so much as their aggrandisement. 


may know better, and if they do they have reason for 
inaction to which we humbly bow; but it seems to us, 
looking on and claiming no te! Pt of secrets, that a 
Continental coalition to fight England, while avoiding all 
redistribution of the Turkish dominion, is rather a sickly 
dream than an apprehension based on any visible facts of 
the situation, or any recollection of the steady ambitions 
of great Courts. There isa risk to be run by declaring 
war on Turkey of course, as there is a risk to be run ip 
all wars, but it is not a risk of that appalling kind. 

But then we want peace, and if Great Britain threatens 
Abd-ul-Hamid in the only effectual way there will, it is 
asserted, be war. That is true, but why should it be war 
among the European Powers? Suppose, for example, 
Lord Salisbury, rising to the height of a great situation, 
demanded in the name of humanity that Abd-ul-Hamid 
should abdicate, and as a material guarantee that the 
demand should be granted, occupied Smyrna, Jeddab, and 
Bagdad, what would happen? There would be a violent 
convulsion in Turkey causing either the deposition of the 
Sultan, in which case we should instantly withdraw with 
our end accomplished, or there would be a period of 
anarchy extending to the capital. The Russian Govern- 
ment, it is supposed moved by ambition, or by its subjects’ 
excitement, would occupy Constantinople, which has now no 
Balkan range to defend it, either as invader or Protector, 
and Austria would resist that movement, thus bringing on 
the general war it is so earnestly sought to avoid, We utterly 
disbelieve that Austria would do anything of the kind. 
Her statesmen say they would, and her Hungarian orators 
would cry loudly for war, but in external affairs and. 
military affairs neither statesmen nor Hungarian orators: 
govern the dual Monarchy. The house of Hapsburg still 
guides Austrian policy, and the interest of the house of 
Hapsburg is a compromise which would stretch the- 
Emperor’s dominion to the Aigean Sea. Francis Joseph 
has already seen Russian troops in full march for Con- 
stantinople, and receiving in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
rich compensation for his losses in Italy, he quietly 
acquiesced in their advance, to the unspeakable, though 
temporary, wrath of his Hungarians. Why should 
he not acquiesce again with so rich a payment for 
acquiescence; and if he did acquiesce, whence is the 
European war to spring? Is France going to fight 
against the aggrandisement of her only ally, or Germany 
to resist Russian development all by herself? The par- 
tition of Turkey must produce war, we admit, if Eogland, 
Russia, and Austria disagree, but suppose, as we firmly 
believe would be the case, they were forced by the circum- 
stances and the facts into a cordial, if temporary, agree- 
ment, based originally upon the English conviction that 
any possible destiny for Turkey is better for the world, 
for Europe, and even for Great Britain than the con- 
tinuance of a régime under which the extermination of a 
whole people by irregular soldiers and armed mobs is- 
regarded as a reasonable device of policy, and at all 
events within the Sovereign’s rights. War, when not 
produced by insults, is the result of a collision of 
interests, but all the interests of the Great Powers 
immediately concerned would be satisfied together. 

We are not, be it recollected, arguing that Great. 
Britain should go forward alone, and at any risk, to save 
the Armenians. We repudiate all quixotry of the kind.. 
We do not believe that a man is bound to kill himself, or 
has the right to kill himself, because he thinks crime is 
triumphant, and cannot bring himself, as the Prayer-book 
has it, to “tarry the leisure of the Lord.” We are 
only putting forward considerations which make us. 
think that if we fail in securing the support of Europe 
for a policy of coercion directed not to the partition 
of Turkey, but to the deposition of her unendurable 
master, it may be possible by separate action to compel 
such support without producing a European war, which 
we should regard, like every statesman in Europe, as a 
terrible calamity. We believe that if Russian and 
Austrian interests are satisfied it is possible to terminate 
the awful tyranny of the Ottomans without a single 
shot being fired by a European against a European,— 
believe it so strongly that had we the power to give 
the order, the order would be issued. Where we 


part company with the statesmanship of the day alto- 
gether is as regards its belief that the present master 
of Turkey can be maintained in power without eventa 
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kind always produce catastrophes. Either the Sultan, 
emboldened: by impunity, will let his mobs loose on men 
whom Europe dare not desert, or the despair of the timid 
will find vent, as the despair of the timid always does, in 
some deed of unprecedented audacity and wickedness. If 
there were a feat which seemed impossible, it was to turn 
Armenians into Nihilists of the manlier type, a type as 
foreign alike to their virtues and their defects as it is to 
those of ordinary English shopkeepers or bank-clerks. 
That change has been accomplished by the present 
Sultan, and it may yet produce results in the pre- 
sence of which the European hesitation will disappear. 
All the elements of revolution, a weak Sovereign, 
@ grinding tyranny, a mob wild with bloodthirsty 
excitement, an Army discontented, a Treasury empty, a 
world outside at once hostile and contemptuous, are now 
present in Constantinople, and they will, as we believe, 
explode without warning, and probably at the hour when 
they are least expected. If they do, a war will break out 
which might even now by the agreement of only three 
men—the Emperor Nicholas, the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
and Lord Salisbury—be easily, almost painlessly, averted. 
If neither England nor Austria will fight for Con- 
stantinople, and we do not believe in the possibility of 
either doing it, there is no necessity whatever for war, 
even if the Ottoman dominion, which has paralysed 
Eastern Europe for four hundred years, should suddenly 
pass away. 





THE DYNAMITE PLOT. 


T is not conducive to a quiet and free existence to be 
wanted by the English police. It often seems very 
easy to get out of the reach of Scotland Yard, and to snap 
your fingers at the detectives, but somehow or other Scot- 
land Yard always gets you in the end. It got Jabez 
Balfour after less than two years, though everything 
seemed in his favour,—a considerable hoard of money, 
Courts easily approachable by the accused, an ineffec- 
tive extradition treaty, and endless possibilities in the 
way of taking to the seclusion of the woods and moun- 
tains offered by the far north of Argentina. Now, after 
fourteen years patient watching, and when the non- 
police world had almost forgotten his existence, Scot- 
land Yard has got, or thinks it bas got, “No. 1,” 
the man who played so dread a part in the Invin- 
cible conspiracy. It was “No.1” who constructed that 
infernal machine of human brains and sinews, and 
contrived that it should do murder in broad daylight 
without a single assassin being seen at his work or caught 
red-banded. Even when the murderers were at last 
tracked down, ‘‘ No. 1” escaped to America in one of his 
many disguises, and left the public indignant at the 
thought that only the agents would be punished, while 
the principal got off scot-free. But though foiled 
for the time, the authorities at Scotland Yard did 
not relax their efforts to bring “No. 1” to justice. 
For fourteen years they have kept him under constant 
watch, and a watch so carefully and so cleverly main- 
tained that the subject was apparently entirely unaware 
that he was being watched. The cat sitting silent at the 
hole kept so completely out of sight that the mouse 
entirely forgot her existence and believed itself out of 
all danger. At last she pounced, and now—unless the 
police have made a mistake, which must of course be held 
possible till the matter has been tried in Court—they 
have “No. 1” within their grasp. It is a really splendid 
record of care and perseverance, and shows that the gibes 
often indulged in against our detective department are not 
justified. They may be baffled by a madman like the 
Whitechapel murderer, for it is impossible to make any 
calculations as to the actions of a lunatic, but in all cases 
of ordinary crime they are, we believe, as competent as 
any police force in the world. 


A very interesting question has arisen over the arrest 
of “No.1” at Boulogne. Is there community of action 
between the Irish dynamiters and the Anarchists and 
Nihilists of the Continent? It is asserted, on the one 
hand, that.the plot in which “No.1” and his associates 
arrested at Glasgow and Rotterdam are concerned had a 
double object. Itis alleged that the intention was to strike 
voth at the Queen and at the Czar while on his visit to Scot- 
land. The theory is that the Nihilists and the Fenian con- 
Spirators joined forces, and agreed to help each other. 





ra 
“If you help us to manufacture dynamite, and to ge ; 
against England, we will help you to injure your enenint 
That is the sort of compact which it is suggested Was 
made by the Fenians with the Nihilists. I£ the theory ; 
sound, it is obvious that the unholy alliance would ee 
found an excellent opportunity in England this month, 
The Czar’s presence in Scotland would have enabled th 
conspirators to kill two birds with one stone, and to i 
a common plot for accomplishing their divergent aims 
Against this theory there is, however, a good deal to be 
said, There is no perfect evidence that the Fenians 
and Nihilists or Anarchists have made common cause, ang 
in all probability the Fenians, who are usually sincere 
Catholics—* No. 1” when arrested is said to have been 
wearing a scapular and to have had a rosary in his pocket— 
would greatly dislike the ultra-irreligious views of the 
Nihilists and Anarchists. Again, the Anarchists are gaiq 
to be, as a rule, not unfriendly to this country, and to 
value the sort of limited asylum which they sometimes 
find here. They also usually work alone, and would 
be disinclined to carry on a plot involving an elaborate 
organisation. No doubt there is something in these objec, 
tions to the theory of international dynamite, and we rote 
that they are strongly raised in an article in the Ties 
apparently written after communication with the police 
authorities. For all that, we are still inclined to belieye 
that “ No. 1” was being helped to some extent by the Con. 
tinental Anarchists and dynamiters. It seems to us high] 
probable that there is a sort of international freemasonry 
among the dynamiters. It would be strange, indeed, if there 
were not, considering the international action taken by the 
enemies of dynamite,—the police. Those who want to 
use dynamite for unlawful purposes find that the police 
of all countries act with extraordinary unanimity and 
goodwill in trying to put a stop to their plots, 
There are plenty of little jealousies, points of etiquette, 
and petty sources of friction when merely ordinary crime 
is concerned. But these disappear in an instant when 
the man wanted is a dynamiter. When it is a case of 
bombs there is little haggling about rules and regulations 
and the proper modes of procedure. The police of each 
country does its very utmost to help that of its 
neighbours. The Anarchist in Belgium knows that 
it will be no protection to him to make it plain 
that his infernal machines are not intended to be used in 
Antwerp or Brussels. The ordinary criminal may argue 
that if he does not worry the local police and keeps quiet 
they will not worry him. The dynamiter knows that it is 
just as dangerous to manufacture dynamite meant for 
London in Rotterdam as it is to manufacture it in London 
itself. Hence the makers and users of bombs feel that 
they are all in the same boat. This naturally draws them 
together. They would not be human if they did not copy 
the police, and whenever possible act together for their 
common safety. It is then by no means unlikely that 
“No. 1” has been helped in his work by some of the 
Continental professors of the infernal art of bomb-making. 
Whether there has been any direct compact is another 
matter. But even without it the Irish dynamiters might 
very well have chosen the Czar’s visit as an auspicious 
moment for carrying out their plot. They want to strike 
terror and show their power,—to get, in fact, a great 
advertisement. But how could they achieve this better 
than by exploding a bomb under a carriage containing 
the Emperor and Empress of Russia and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, or by blowing up the big tower 
at Balmoral while the Czar was at the Castle? Such an 
achievement would make the plotters heroes throughout 
the whole dynamite world, and would secure them for the 
future the gratitude of all the Russian Nihilists. There 
is, then, nothing improbable per se in the notion that the 
Continental Anarchists were helping “No. 1,” and that 
his plot was directed against the Czar as well as against 
England. 


It is difficult to touch on a new dynamite plot and not 
raise the question,—Can any further and better means be 
taken for preventing the use of explosives by politi 
conspirators? We do not ourselves believe that much 
good can come of fresh legislation, unless perhaps all 
the nations of the earth were to agree to make dynamite 4 
State monopoly. Practically, however, the great restric: 
tions almost universally placed on the manufacture of hig 
explosives would make the proposed change less severe I? 
practice than it sounds. The fact, too, that dynamite 
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i ittle or no apparatus for its preparation, 
that ae benddienier kee cheap, would render the 
tion of a monopoly less valuable. On the whole, 
ogo safeguard is a vigilant police service. As 
7 as the police are watchful and efficient there is little 
rt of the dynamiters being able to accomplish very 
cult Experience shows, indeed, that the odds are always 
,» inst any dynamite plot coming off. In spite of the hun- 
para of plots formed, the Emperor Alexander is the only 
reat person ever killed by dynamite. Several dynamiters 
have perished by their own explosives, and Sergeant Cox 
and his colleague in Westminster Hall were injured, but 
otherwise the effects of dynamite have been singularly 
small. A good deal of glass has been broken, but there 
ig no instance of any great building having been destroyed 
by the conspirators. The only great catastrophe due to dyna- 
mite was that at Santander. But the Santander explosion 
was as purely accidental as a railway collision or a mining 
disaster. Far more mischief has been and will be done by 
the knife—the assassin’s true weapon. Mr. Burke and 
Lord Frederick Cavendish died by the knife. So did 
President Carnot. Again, it was the pistol, not the bomb, 
that killed Lincoln and Garfield. The police must, of 
course, relax no effort to track out the dynamiters, but 
the world may remain unmoved at all the talk of destroying 
men and cities by bombs. The most that dynamite will 
do will be to kill a dozen or so innocent people in a crowd, 
asat Barcelona. But this, though deeply to be deplored, is 
not likely to make the nations give way to the demands 
of Fenians and Anarchists. The whole system of outrage 
by dynamite is based upon a false foundation. Bombs 
cannot do enough damage to be really formidable 
arguments. 


req 





THE DEPOSITION OF LORD ROSEBERY. 


HERE are many disquieting features in the political 
situation, and not the least of these is the condition 

of the Liberal party. It is virtually without a leader. 
Lord Rosebery has been tacitly, but none the less really, 
deposed from the headship of the party, and no one has 
been put in his place. Hence the great organisation, which 
at a moment of national crisis—considering the condition 
of Europe, this isa moment of national crisis—ought to 
be supplementing, stimulating, and, if need be, correcting 
the action of the Government, is drifting helplessly. 
Occasionally one of the officers of the vessel, like Mr. 
Asquith, gives a convulsive clutch at the tiller, but of real 
direction and command there is none at all. If proof is 
wanted of what we say, look at Lord Rosebery’s action 
during the present agitation. If he were still the head of 
the Liberal party, he must do one of two things, either help 
forward or condemn the agitation which is arising over 
the Turkish question. Bear this undoubted fact in mind, 
and then consider his letter to Mr. Guinness Rogers. 
That is an amiable, sympathetic, and well-meant letter if 
you will, and also a patriotic letter, but can any one say 
it is the letter of a leader, or even of a man who really 
believes himself to be the leader of the Liberal party,— 
the man to whom half the country naturally looks for 
advice and direction at a great crisis? It is a letter full 
of good sense and good feeling no doubt, and it might 
have come from the Archbishop of Canterbury or some 
great man of letters with perfect propriety. As the utter- 
ance of the man who holds a political position second to 
that of the Prime Minister it is ridiculously inadequate. 
Can any one imagine Mr. Gladstone or Lord John Russell 


em they were leading the Liberal party, writing such a 
ert 


Another and even stronger proof of the fact that Lord 
Rosebery has ceased to be the head of the Liberal party 
18 afforded by the tone of the Opposition journals. The 
Daily Chronicle has always been Lord Rosebery’s chief 
supporter in the Press. It was said, and not without 
reason, that the Daily Chronicle made Lord Rosebery 
Prime Minister. Its strenuous advocacy of his claim to 
step in front of Sir William Harcourt and obtain the 
post of Premier won him the support of the Radicals, 
and contributed more than any other cause to his succes- 
sion to the office left vacant by Mr. Gladstone’s retire- 
— But see how the Daily Chronicle now writes of its 
ital dol:—* Even,” says the Daily Chronicle—the 
ales are its own—“ if it were proposed in any quarter to 


and Foreign Minister, we should offer the most strenuous 
opposition to any such movement. Lord Rosebery has no 
title—we do not know that he claims it—to replace Lord 
Salisbury as the spokesman of Great Britain in the 
East. He has done nothing to merit such a choice; 
he has done much to make it impossible.” Perhaps 
it will be said that the Daily Chronicle merely wishes 
to suggest, in the strongest possible way, that the 
agitation ought to have no party charaeter, and no doubt 
that desire has always been prominent in what we 
must describe as its patriotic handling of the situa- 
tion. In other words, that it waives Lord Rosebery aside 
merely because it does not want party politics to enter 
into the question of the hour. A moment’s reflection, 
however, will show that this cannot be the sole explana- 
tion. If the Daily Chronicle really considered Lord 
Rosebery to be the head of its party, it would never write 
of him in such language,—language which cannot but be 
deeply humiliating to the person concerned. It would 
surely in that case have appealed to him to come forward 
and support Lord Salisbury on non-party lines. It would 
have suggested his hearty co-operation with the Govern- 
ment and his appearance at non-party meetings, and have 
urged him to give pledges that no party capital should be 
made out of the situation. Instead, it brushes him aside 
as a person who has done nothing to merit the honour of 
giving voice to English sentiment. After such language 
from the chief organ of Liberal opinion, who can say 
that Lord Rosebery is still the leader of the Opposi- 
tion? But the Daily Chronicle does not stand alone 
in thus in effect deposing Lord Rosebery. It is most 
curious and significant that of the hundreds of Liberals 
who are now writing to the newspapers to urge action 
against Turkey, hardly one suggests that it is Lord Rose- 
bery’s business to come forward and take a great part in 
the agitation. It is not so much that his inaction is con- 
demned as that he is forgotten and ignored. It seems to 
occur to no one that he has any special part to play in the 
present crisis. No one thinks of waiting on his words or 
asking for his advice. His so-called followers are not dis- 
loyal, they have merely forgotten that they owe him any 
loyalty. 

We have never professed any belief in Lord Rosebery’s 
statesmanship or in his power of leadership, but this fact 
does not make us view with any complaisance his virtual 
deposition. On the contrary, we feel the sincerest regret 
that the condition of the Liberal party should be what 
it is. As we have said above, we regard the present state 
of things as one of grave disadvantage to the country 
as a whole. Had the Liberal party at this moment a 
real leader things would be far more likely to go well. 
If a real leader existed who could go to Lord Salis- 
bury and tell him that he would have his support 
and that of the whole Opposition at the present crisis, 
Lord Salisbury’s hands would be immensely strengthened 
for good. As itis, there is no one who can give such an 
assurance. In our opinion the only way out of the diffi- 
culty will be for the lieutenants of the Liberal party to 
meet, and recognising an accomplished fact—the fact of 
Lord Rosebery’s deposition by popular acclamation—te 
choose another leader. No doubt the task will be a diffi- 
cult one, for the question who is to succeed Lord 
Rosebery may be the signal for the outburst of those 
strong personal claims which, though they usually lie 
dormant, exist, and must exist, among the leaders of 
every political party. In the abstract, it is impossible to 
deny that Mr. Morley and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
might reasonably refuse to serve under Mr. Asquith. Yet 
it is almost certain that the bulk of the party would 
hesitate to follow Mr. Morley, even if Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman would agree to serve under 
him. Again, it is conceivable that Sir William Harcourt’s 
great unpopularity with a section of his colleagues, and 
also with a section of the rank-and-file, would make it 
impossible for the choice of the party to fall on him. 
But if the equality of claims among the front-bench 
men in the Commons makes it impossible to find a 
leader among them, it is difficult to see how a Peer 
leader could again be chosen. Neither Lord Kimberley 
nor Lord Spencer could command sufficient support in the 
country. These difficulties will of course operate, and 
operate strongly, against any attempt to choose a new 
leader, but it should be the wish of all true Liberals, and 





substitute Lord Rosebery for Lord Salisbury as Premier 
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faced and overcome. If they are not, the interests of the 
country must continue to suffer. Our own belief is that 
the only wise thing for the Liberal party to do is to entrust 
itself to Sir William Harcourt. He is to our mind any- 
thing but an ideal statesman, but at least he is a man who 
knows his own mind, and a man of great experience and 
of political courage. He may make mistakes, but he will 
not allow any ship under his charge to drift helplessly on 
without direction. If he is to be passed over again the only 
course would be to choose a neutral man like Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman. It is just possible that the imperturbable good 
humour under which he hides a great deal of determination 
and sound sense might enable him to guide a jealous and 
unruly team, but we confess that the experiment would be 
a dangerous one. In any case something ought to be 
done, and will be done, if the prominent Liberals outside 
the late Cabinet are really patriotic. If the three or four 
big men in each of the great cities and great counties 
who represent active Liberalism would only draw together 
and demand the filling up of the post which has virtually 
been left vacant by Lord Rosebery, the leaders of the 
party must act. If once they realised that the chief 
Liberals in the country had determined on something 
being done, they would be obliged to smother their own 
personal claims and choose a leader to succeed Lord 
Rosebery. 





MR. BRYAN’S CHANCE. 


NGLISHMEN rather mistake the meaning of recent 
political news from the United States. They sup- 

pose because the Republicans have carried Vermont and 
‘Maine by increased majorities since the Chicago platform 
was adopted, and because Mr. Bryan has not increased his 
reputation either as orator or as politician, therefore his 
chances are over, or, as one writer expresses it, in the 
picturesque slang of American politics, he is already “a 
dead man.” That is not the case by any means. Mr. 
Bryan will be defeated, we believe, because of the linger- 
ing Puritan feeling in the Union which disinclines men 
to any course that is tainted with dishonesty, and because 
millions of American artisans are still attracted by the 
word “ Protection ;” but he will have a vote so heavy as 
to excite lively apprehensions for the election of 1900. 
State elections prove nothing, for in State elections 
the sound-money Democrats, a very large and influen- 
tial party, can vote for McKinleyites, whereas in the 
National Election of November 4th they must vote for 
General Palmer, the accepted candidate of their party, who 
has no chance, thus leaving Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan 
face to face. The vote for the latter, moreover, will not 
be given merely to rehabilitate silver, though in the West 
and South the belief that silver is the poor man’s money 
is for the present ineradicable. Mr. Bryan’s strength 
does not consist in the prevalence of any economic theory, 
but in the fact that he is the figure-head of the huge army of 
the discontented which has sprung up in the United States 
within the last ten years, and which seeks not so much for 
this or that particular measure as for a change in the existing 
conditions of life. The Western and Southern privates in 
this army resent the unequal distribution of comfort with 
a bitterness inconceivable to those who do not read their 
local newspapers, with a bitterness which in another 
country would produce civil war. It is this which makes 
the first distinction between the agricultural masses of 
Europe and of America. The latter think they have a 
right to more than food and lodging. They are free- 
holders, they work hard, and, above all, they are citizens 
of a great Republic which ought, in their belief, merely 
because it is a Republic, to secure them the “ happiness ” 
mentioned in the Declaration of Independence. They 
can all read, and they all do read, enough at all events to 
understand that great fortunes are made in the East, that 
the railway kings grow rich by conveying the produce 
grown by farmers, that in the cities and in England, which 
is their one notion of “ abroad,” there is luxury without end. 
All this while they find that with the fall in prices, which 
they attribute in great part, not to a competition of which 
they know nothing, but to an appreciation of gold artificially 
created, their surplus cash has disappeared; that if they 
borrow, as Mr. Shearman has pointed out in a most 
instructive letter to the Times, they must borrow of stor - 
keepers, who, in fact, work on what is known here as tie 
“truck system,” charging their own prices to all in debt 








. a 
to them ; and that they are in fact, instead of the yeom 
they believe themselves to be, workers toiling feed 
necessaries of life. They are not, like European peasa the 
reconciled to that; they are just too well educated res. 
fret under an over-pressure of care, they ponder ay: 
discuss incessantly remedies, and they find them 
like the European Socialists, whom they do not othersins 
resemble, in some action of that omnipotent entity, th 
Government. Ten years ago the cry was for legislative 
restriction on railway charges for conveying produce. 
then again it was for national loans to farmers, 80 that 
they might borrow as cheaply as the men of cities; ang 
now it is for silver, so as to make money plentiful,’ The 
sense of depression is increased by the solitariness of their 
lives, by their care for their personal dignity, and ye 
suspect, though we cannot prove it, by their climate 
which at once develops and exhausts in all classes 
uervous energy. How far their discontent will govern 
their votes remains to be seen, but of their discontent 
we cannot entertain a doubt. Statists in the Rag 
and here are now anxiously trying to prove that the 
discontent is unreasonable, and that the freeholders of 
the West are as well-to-do as ever; but we question if 
their efforts have met with much success. That prices for 
cereal produce must have fallen heavily seems to yg 
written over the face of the whole European corn market: 
but granting that it is not so, and that the change is 
one of feeling as to the proper standard of life for a 
Republican farmer, what is the political difference? Hg 
is discontented and will vote for a change who feels 
discontented and inclined for a change. You will not 
make a happy man of a small English squire by proving 
that his reduced income ought to be sufficient for him, 
It is not, and if he believed in any panacea, such as, say, 
Protection or bimetallism, he would go for those things, 
the chance being given, head foremost. The Conservative 
classes in the Union, who have fairly woke up to their 
danger, are endeavouring to reach the farmers by sending 
lecturers among them, and by issuing quantities of fly. 
sheets, sometimes, we are told, exceedingly clever and 
instructive, but they will hardly convince, though they 
may bewilder, depressed men whose complaint is that the 
Government can remove their depression, and will 
not. It is like arguing with a man with a liver com- 
plaint on the beauty of the day, and the health which 
in all other respects Providence has bestowed on him. 
He only feels that, in addition to his miseries, he is mis- 
understood. The farmers of the West and South will be 
supported by the negroes, who will this time be permitted 
to vote, and they may be supported, especially in New 
York, by all the distressed classes of the cities, who have, 
especially as regards housing, terrible grievances of their 
own. The aggregate vote for Mr. Bryan should therefore 
be very heavy. 


The true strength of Mr. Bryan’s position is one the 
force of which we shall in Europe feel more and more, the 
tendency of improving civilisation to increase discontent. 
With education and a glimmer of the power to accumu- 
late, the old cheerful resignation disappears, and the 
people begin to pine, if artisans, for more security, if 
agriculturists, for more surplus cash, cash which they 
can spend after they are fed. Care, which in ther 
comparatively savage state they did not feel, de 
scends on them like a cloud. A friend of the writer, 
a great manufacturer, devoted himself many years ago to 
give his “hands” a dead lift in the scale of civilisation. 
He gave them good houses and good schools, opened 4 
bank, preached thrift, and tried in all ways to imbue them 
with the ideas of the middle class. He succeeded even 
beyond his expectations, but with this result, among 
others, that care filled the minds of his people, that thrift 
grew into a passion, and that the sum of content im the 
village was reduced one-half. Precisely the same couse 
quences are following increasing enlightenment in France 
aud Germany. Socialism, which is merely discontent et 
pressing itself in a formula, keeps almost exact pace with 
civilisation, and though it will not produce the changes it 
dreams of, will effectually prevent that stereotyping of social 
arrangements of which all the visionaries dream. Every- 
body says—we have said it ourselves—how wonderful it 
is that discontent should attain such a height in the Unit 
States as to produce, among other symptoms, the 
scene at Chicago; but the saying betrays want of reflection. 
It is the improving communities, not the stagnant col 
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“te ich betray active discontent, just as revolu- 
manities, We me of te moment when the oppressor’s 
si is lifted from the necks of the p2ople. There is no 
Jand where the lot of the people, taken as a whole, is so 
happy a8 in France, with her climate, her soil, her gifts 
f emperament, and her stationary population, and no land 
wm social restlessness is so manifest or so dangerous. 
It is this restlessness of which in America Mr. Bryan is 
the prophet, or shall we rather say the bell-man, and it 
js this restlessness which will give him, not the victory, 
but such a vote as will warn all the American well-to-do 
that their cheery optimism about their Republic rests 
npon foundations not yet solid, and which a fresh spasm 
of Protective fervour will not solidify for them. The 
New World, like the Old World, must find some method 
of improving the present distribution of comfort, or 
the uncomfortable will try to find it for themselves, dis- 
turbing everything in their gropings as they do it. That 
is the danger which it was supposed that plenty of land 
would prevent, but which it does not prevent either in 
America or Austria, any more than plenty of any other 
means of producing goods. You may be an excellent 
carpenter, and possess at once sufficient timber and 
sufficient tools, and still if nobody will buy your tables 
except at the price of timber, you will be as unhappy as 
Mr. Bryan’s supporter who is, or fancies he is—it does 
not signify one straw which—just in that position. 





THE PANIC IN THE CITY. 


HE nerves of the City were rudely upset last week by 
T the Directors of the Bank of England, who exploded 
a veritable bomb-shell by suddenly raising the official 
minimum rate of discount. The advance in the rate was 
small enough, from 2 to 23 per cent., and in former days 
when the course of the Money Market was more or less 
regular, would have been accepted as part of the estab- 
lished order of things. In the autumn gold used to be 
regularly withdrawn from London for shipment to the 
United States to meet the movement of cereals and cotton, 
and for the purposes of the internal circulation which has 
always been wont to expand from August until November. 
Dearer money and a rising Bank-rate were expected and 
allowed for in Lombard Street during these months as a 
matter of course, just as if they had been put down 
beforehand in the calendar like the changes of the 
moon, and if any accident had prevented their arrival, 
bankers and bill-brokers would have wondered what 
could be amiss. Nevertheless, so ready are even the 
keen-witted men who work the great machine of our 
credit system to accept an artificial state of things 
as normal if it only lasts long enough, and to forget 
in a couple of years the mental habits of a lifetime, 
that an upward movement in the Bank-rate came upon 
them like a thunderbolt, altogether disorganising the dis- 
count market for several days, and causing a@ very severe 
fall in prices on the Stock Exchange. 

There is no need to recall in detail the various causes 
that led to the extraordinary period of cheap money 
through which we have ca Chief among them were 
the vagaries of American politicians, which upset the 
currency system of the United States, the shock to con- 
fidence caused by the Baring crisis, the rapid inerease in 
the world’s supply of gold, and, perhaps the most im- 
portant of all, the development of the system of lending 
money on Stock Exchange securities. The result of this 
last cause was that the issue of new loans and securities, 
which has proceeded of late with unparalleled rapidity, 
instead of diminishing the supply of available money, 
has doubled and redoubled it, — securities, in fact, 
became part of the currency of the country. Such a 
system works comfortably and profitably enough as long 
as the “cheap money,” which is at once its basis and its 
fect, continues. As long as a man can borrow money 
from his banker at 1 per cent., and invest it in Colonial 
loans to pay him 3 per cent., or even in Home Railway 
Debentures or Consols at 2} per cent., he can make a 
substantial income by the mere use of his credit backed 
by the collateral security of the stock that he has 
pawned; and thus the banks’ deposits are swelled, and 
the supply of “ money ” is increased for the use of others 
who wish to follow this alluring example. But it is 
obvious that this “ money ” is mere paper-credit on a very 
flimsy basis, and that the state of things thus produced 





is artificial and has a highly demoralising effect on the 
nervous system of the City. It is obvious now, because it 
has been proved by the events of the last week, but these 
facts have been persistently disregarded by those who- 
ought to have known better, in spite of the efforts of the 
editor of the Investor’s Review, who has hammered away 
at the subject with his usual vigour for months, to con- 
vince his readers that the cheap money on which the 
extravagant prices of gilt-edged securities have recently 
been based, was more than half a sham. 

The astonishing result of a rise by } per cent. in the 
Bank-rate ata time of year when such a movement used to 
be regarded as no less inevitable than the sunrise, is all: 
the more remarkable when we remember that the City 
had quite made up its mind that an advance in the rate 
would have to be made,—later on. Gold was flowing in 
large quantities to the United States, whose people, 
alarmed by their own financial and political position, had 
materially reduced their purchases of European goods, and 
were selling produce, metals, and everything else for which 
they could get a price; the Continental nations were also 
eagerly bidding for gold, and the Russian and Austrian 
demand, for currency purposes, was making itself felt 
strongly in Berlin and London; and Egypt had a large 
cotton crop, and was expected to withdraw some two: 
millions or more in sovereigns on that account. With: 
all these drains to meet, the Bank of England’s re- 
serve obviously had to be protected, and Lombard 
Street had accepted the conviction that before long 
the usual measures for that end would be taken. The 
general estimate anticipated, however, that the Bank 
could still afford to lose some four or five millions more 
before a rise in the rate would become necessary, and hence 
it was that the City was startled out of its wits because the 
Directors took a different view and acted early, or as their 
critics said, prematurely. Nevertheless, the Directors were, 
in our opinion, perfectly right. The experiences of the 
Baring crisis proved that the reserves kept in former days- 
were too low for safety, and the fact that the Bank is now: 
the guardian of some eleven millions on behalf of the: 
Japanese Government has to be considered very carefully 
by those who watch over its stock of gold. Right or 
wrong, however, the Directors of the Bank raised their 
rate by 3 per cent., though the more usual course is a rise 
from 2 to 3 per cent., and so gave speculators an effective 
warning that they could not count on the reality of their 
dream of perpetual cheap money. And the consequences: 
of this gentle reminder fully justified the action of those 
who were responsible for it, and amply proved that the 
dangers to which a long period of abundant credit had 
been said to expose the City had not been exaggerated 
by one whit. For markets simply shrivelled up like & 
burnt scroll. Blocks of securities which had been 
borrowed on from bankers were hastily pressed for sale 
by operators who saw that the rise in the rates for money 
would turn their profits into losses, and the long-standing 
complaint of the impossibility of buying first-class 
stocks was turned into a new grievance,—the difficulty 
of selling them. Consols declined rapidly, and the nerves 
of the City, thoroughly demoralised by the unexpected 
change in the Money Market, at once associated the fall 
with political considerations, and though the situation in- 
Constantinople had hitherto been unnoticed, after the rise 
in the Bank-rate it became a serious menace to the Beg 
of Europe; Last Saturday the imagination of Throg- 
morton Street ran riot,—the British Fleet was being 
mobilised, a Cabinet Council had been summoned to meet 
on Sunday, Sir Philip Currie had presented an ultimatum, 
and soon. It was all very absurd, of course; but when 
politics and finance begin to react on one another, the 
stock markets are easily disorganised, and when the: 
“House” reassembled on Monday to find that the 
political Rubicon was still uncrossed, it was still far too 
nervous to put prices up again, and although the timely 
action of the Bank Directors was shown to have moved the 
foreign exchanges decidedly in our favour, and so trans- 
ferred the American drain of gold to the Continent, 
markets were unable to steady themselves for some days, 
and the fall in values continued during the best part of 
this week, though there was some recovery when it was 
found that the Directors of the Bank did not again 
advance their rate of discount on Thursday. 

It is to be hoped that the lessons of the panic will be taken 
to heart by the bankers, who, by the freedom with which 
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they lent money on securities at low rates, encouraged the 
growth of an artificial and dangerous state of things. The 
effects on markets of a trifling rise in the Bank-rate were 
severe enough to make one tremble at the thought of what 
might happen if the Stock Exchange, in the inflated and 
flabby condition caused by a diet of cheap money, were 
called upon to face a really dangerous crisis. There are 
plenty of materials about for a genuine explosion, and it 
is evident that our credit system owes hearty thanks to 
the Bank of England for clearing away a great deal of 
very awkward top-hamper in preparation for any real 
gales that may be brewing. 





SIR EDWARD FRY ON COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


iG is a fact of grave significance that a retired Judge of 

such eminence as Sir Edward Fry should feel con- 
strained to seek the publicity of the columns of the Times 
for a protest and appeal on the subject of the dishonesty 
current in business as conducted in this country. Dis- 
honesty covers, and is the essence of, all the practices 
which he denounces. Incidentally, no doubt, some of 
them may involve various forms of homicidal guilt, from 
that of the manufacturer who makes cloth which the 
“ignorant ultimate purchaser” buys in the belief that it 
is as warm and substantial as it looks, only to find it an 
utterly inadequate protection against deadly chills, up to 
that of the man who over-insures a ship in the hope, well 
founded on a knowledge of its condition and the perils it 
will have to meet, that it will never reach port. In the 
opinion of Mr. Robinson, the editor of Fairplay, this 
latter form of fraud does not now take place, for the reason 
that the “ managing owner,” who in practice effects 
insurances of vessels, frequently holds only a small per- 
centage of the capital value of any ship in which he is 
thus interested, and would therefore gain much less from 
the realisation of an excessive insurance than he would 
lose from the disappearance of his income as manager. 
This does not sound, we confess, absolutely convincing. 
One can conceive, at least, of an understanding between 
the managing owner of a ship and the other shareholders 
in her that it was very desirable that she should be, let us 
say, very liberally insured, and that if, unhappily, she 
should be lost the same gentleman should manage an even 
larger vessel bought with the insurance money. Still, it 
may readily be conceded that if, owing to whatever alter- 
ations in conditions of ownership or otherwise, over- 
insurance, or any other business fraud, ceased to be 
obviously and immediately profitable to the class of traders 
who had practised it, that form of fraud would in all 
probability cease to be practised. We, at least, are not 
such believers in the inherent and universal depravity of 
man as to suppose it likely that persons of Anglo- 
Saxon race, at any rate, really prefer not acting on the 
square, apart from any question of personal gain. 

The main points raised by Sir Edward Fry’s striking lettex 
are, on the one hand, the possibility of organised action 
on the part of honest and upright men for the suppression 
of dishonest practices connected with their own professions 
and trades, and, on the other hand, the possibility of such 
an awakening of conscience among many of those who 
engage in, and connive at, such practices as shall cause 
them resolutely to purge themselves from the stain of com- 
plicity. Such matters as adulteration and the employment 
of fraudulent trade-marks, indeed, can perhaps hardly be 
dealt with except by an improvement—if that is possible 
—of existing machinery for the detection and punishment 
of offenders. There is, so to say, a frank dishonesty in 
their offences which hardly allows of self-deception in 
those who commit them. They know that they are cheating 
the public, or their trade competitors, or both, and they do 
it with their eyes open, deliberately, thinking the gain to 
be secured worth the risk of prosecution and punishment. 
But the case is not quite so simple in regard to the 
practices on which Sir Edward Fry has dwelt most 
largely. “Bribery,” he says, “in one form or the other 
riddles and makes hollow and unsound a great deal of 
business, including transactions in which the professions 
of engineers and architects are interested. Sometimes the 
bribery is effected by the payment of a single sum, more 
often under the name of a commission or by way of per- 
centage...... Is it not possible,” he asks, “ that 
the great professions of engineers and architects may 
bestir themselves and consider whether something cannot 


ne 
be done to check practices which the honourable membe 
of their callings admit and deplore? Is it too much te 
hope that the great body of honest and straightfory, i 
manufacturers and traders, who find themselves hampered 
and vexed by the dishonest practices of those around the 
can pluck up heart of grace to expose and put down Me 
I know harasses them from day to day?” In reg tae 
to this appeal, Mr. William White, secretary of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, writes that every me 
fessional member of that body is required to subscribe g 
stringently worded declaration that he will have nothin 
to do with illicit or surreptitious discounts, allowances t 
commissions. Contravention of that declaration, proved 
before a tribunal of the Institute, entails the penalty 
which is enforced, of suspension of membership or ey. 
pulsion, and Mr. White claims that justice “should be 
done to the efforts of those who, by word and deed, are 
attempting to purge the profession of an abuse, the 
existence of which they in no way pretend to deny.” go 
it should, no doubt; but the terms in which the claim jg 
made are a sadly sufficient admission of the extensive pre. 
valence of the evils in question, in regard to “ transactions 
in which architects are interested,”—an admission which 
cannot be neutralised by the declaration of an architect of 
the very high standing of Mr. Roger Smith, that during 
the forty years of his practive he “ never once had an offer, 
or even an indirect suggestion, that a bribe could be had 
from any general contractor for works, and only twice from 
any tradesman furnishing articles used on buildings.” 
We do not doubt that there are very many business men 
who have that in their manner and bearing which secures 
them generally, or even always, from the insult involved 
in a suggestion that they should give or take a bribe, or 
that there are very many more who suffer acutely from 
the necessity of rejecting such suggestions. But no one 
who lives in the world will question the substantial 
truth of the statement which we have quoted from Sir 
Edward Fry, as to the wide diffusion of practices which 
are of the nature of bribery. We do not know whether 
any declaration is required of civil or mechanical engi. 
neers as members of their respective Institutes, corre. 
sponding to that made by the members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, but “ Civil Engineer” in 
the Times says that an experience of some twenty years 
in that profession has driven him to the conclusion that 
“there are very few contracting firms indeed who do not, 
as they term it, ‘provide for the engineer’ in every 
contract they take unless they know that it is use- 
less trying to bribe him.” And in ordinary commerce 
there is no kind of check except the generally remote 
risk of exposure and loss of business or employment on 
the one hand, or conscience on the other. The question 
is,—Could either of these checks, or both of them, supple- 
menting one another, be made effectually operative? 
Could there be formed in the several trades, or groups of 
trades, a league of the honest, an Anti-Secret Commis. 
sion Association, the members of which should be pledged 
to expose every case coming to their knowledge in which 
any firm or individual offered any consideration to induce 
another to neglect his duty to his regular employers, or 
accepted a consideration for so doing? The members of 
any such organisation would have, of course, at the outset 


‘to enter upon some kind of system of mutual insurance 


against the results of libel actions. They would also be 
under the absolute necessity of examining with the most 
rigid scrutiny the evidence on which allegations of trade 
corruption came before them, and of sifting any reasons 
for supposing that motives of personal interest or rivalry 
had mainly prompted those allegations. Otherwise aD 
agency established for the sake of purifying the channels 
of business might become a machine in the hands of 
unscrupulous men for injuring their chief competitors 
by a system of delation and subornation. ‘There may 
be lines on which honest men of business could wisely 
co-operate for the extirpation of what must be regarded 
as something very like the gangrene of our commerci 
life, by action directed towards the intimidation of 
offenders. But it is not very easy to see the way clear 
for such action. On the other hand, it is conceivable that 
something might be done in the way of moral reform. 
There is reason to believe that very many persons 
fall in with business practices which they cordially 
disapprove, and that many others persuade themselves 





that the secret commission system is not so very culpable 
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that it is in any case so generally under- 
wwe) aig commit no real wrong to anybody by 
8 rticipating in it. If they realised that it iv, as it 
Par oubtedly is, of the true nature of theft, many of 
eek would be thankful for any organisation which would 
:ve them moral, and perhaps material, support in standing 
out against it. There would seem, therefore, to be scope 
for beneficent activity on the part of honest men of 
business in promoting an agitation by which the true 
character of secret commissions shall be set forth in all 
its natural repulsiveness, and in organising mutual com- 
fort and encouragement for those who are willing to resist 
a pressure which may operate overwhelmingly upon un- 
willing individuals. Sir Edward Fry will have done a 
eat work if his earnest protest in the Times should lead 
to any practical co-cperation of upright men for the 
reduction of a great national evil. 








BLOODTHIRST. 
E have no word in English to express slaughter-thirst, 
which is a pity, for it would describe the passion so 
often found in Kings and conquerors much better than blood- 
thirst. The latter exists, as we shall shortly show, but not 
often in Kings, who, with scarcely an exception, possibly, 
indeed, with only one exception in history, have, when evil in 
that way, been animated rather by a passion for destructive- 
ness than by true bloodthirst. The latter was probably upon 
Ivan the Terrible when he indulged in his blood-bath at 
Novogorod, where sixty thousand free citizens are supposed 
to have fallen under his eyes; but the regular “ bloodthirsty ” 
Prince is usually only a perfectly callous person who wishes 
to be finally rid of his enemies in the quickest and easiest 
way, or who believes that terror is the strongest instrument 
of government. Indifference to human life can become, and 
often does become, quite perfect, as when Tilly explained the 
horrors of the sack of Magdeburg as an indu!gence to his 
soldiers, or when Napoleon, for the amusement of some 
mistress of a night, sacrificed fifty of his soldiers in an 
escalade which he knew to be positively futile for any 
military purpose. Nero probably felt no pleasure in 
the death of his victims, but only relief at their removal, 
and if Philip II. bad been given to introspection he 
would have explained his own conduct in dooming the 
inhabitants of the Low Countries to death as a measure of 
policy justified by their rebellion and their heresies. If it is 
trae that Charles IX. of France stood on his balcony during 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew shouting ont “ Kill! kill!” 
it is probable that the true bloodthirst had come upon him, 
the raging desire to take life as a relief to the burning hate 
within; but his mother, who planned the massacre, was 
probably free from any impulse of the kind. Her motive 
was anxiety for her children’s dynastic safety, coupled, it 
may be, with dislike for men in whose religious separate- 
ness she had detected, what certainly existed, a deep 
trace of the revolutionary spirit. Whether in rulers 
like the French Terrorists there was not also some of the 
passion which is always visible in the great poisoners, 
the thirst for a supreme and sudden exercise of power, may be 
doubted, but only Carrier can be at all clearly shown to have 
exulted in bloodshed, or rather in slaughter for its own sake. 
Nadir Shah, who in Northern India piled up columns of 
heads, and the late Shah of Persia, who tore out traysful of 
eyes, would, we imagine, have declared, and declared truly, 
that they terrorised from policy, and had no personal pleasure 
in the death of any man. They would have had no sorrow in 
the destruction of half the human race, would have felt 
about it as little as the Mongol chieftains who proposed 
to a son of Tchengis Khan to extirpate the people of 
China and turn their provinces into grassy steppes ex- 
cellent for feeding horses, but if all their world had been 
patiently submissive they would have slaughtered no one. 
It is difficult for modern minds to realise the mental condition 
of such men, or conceive that they could be free from a devilish 
lust for blood, but it is quite possible that they felt no more 
about killing in cold blood than great soldiers of the more 
brutal type have felt about killing on the field of battle. Such 
horrors were incidental to their work, and they overlooked 
them, as Marcus Aurelius or Diocletian overlooked the suffer- 
ings of the thousands of Christians whom they doomed to 
Painful deaths. Abd-ul-Hamid seems, among rulers, to 


approach a step nearer to the true bloodthirst. His Arme- 
nians are so submissive and such good taxpayers that it is 
difficult to believe that in sanctioning their massacre he is not 
influenced by the desire for bloodshed for its own sake; but 
even he never sees his victims, and can control his appetite 
when convenient. It is conceivable too to those who have 
studied the history of fanaticism, that he believes himself in 
some dim way to have the right to slay, that he is really 
appointed to be what all the Sultans call themselves, the 
Hunkiar, the man-slayer, divinely intrusted with the right 
and the power to remove all infidels dangerous toIslam. It 
seems to the English of to-day an impossible belief, but 
something very like it must have been in the mind of the 
first Simon de Montfort when he extirpated the Albigenses, 
and of Alva when he drowned the Low Countries in blood. 


The passion of which the word “bloodthirst” is traly 
descriptive seems to be a kind of temporary mania excited in 
human beings by killing human beings, and in them only 
by that act. Animals are free of it. Even the great felida, 
with their ferocity developed by generations of hunger, 
never display it,—never, for example, attack whole herds 
for the pleasure of killing beasts which they cannot 
eat. There is a faint approach to it in the dog who 
“worries” a flock of sheep, but he does not kill on the 
spot, and seems at all events to be actuated not by lust of 
blood or even by the spirit of tyranny, but by an insane desire 
for a special dainty,—the fat of the sheep’s liver. The human 
being with the bloodthirst on him wants most to kill after he 
has been killing. Soldiers, otherwise most respectable, have 
acknowledged the feeling as rising in them after a hard- 
fought day when many friends have fallen round them, and 
there are moments in battle when, as the soldiers say, they 
“see red,” and in many armies, perhaps in all, it is difficult for 
their officers to induce them to give quarter. Killing relieves 
their burning thirst for vengeance. There are moments 
in almost every campaign, as all military historians know, 
when even highly disciplined soldiers seem to lose their 
reason, when their officers are powerless, and perfectly 
useless carnage cannot be stopped. The existence of this 
passion, which no experienced soldier doubts, is the true 
explanation of the awful slaughter which occurred in some 
ancient and some Asiatic battles, and of that ghastly incident 
of warfare amongst savages, their almost constant habit of 
killing out the wounded. It explains also the devilish excite- 
ment and thirst for more slaughter which, as the record of 
scenes like the St. Bartholomew murders or the murders 
recently committed in Constantinople proves, falls upon a 
crowd which has shed much blood. Many, perhaps a majority, 
do not feel it, but the ferocious remainder appear to go 
literally and medically mad, with an impulse which has in 
it that of the murderer and of the hunter combined, and 
unless controlled by some form of terror they will go on 
killing while victims remain to be discovered. A separate 
passion of bloodshedding arises in them, and tigers 
would be less cruel, the cruelty—it is one of the 
strangest of the arcana of human nature—increasing witb 
the absence of resistance. It might, indeed, be possible to 
hold them partly irresponsible, but for the fact that they can 
instantly be reduced to order and sanity by appealing to theiz 
fears. A few soldiers, a volley, and the wildest mob, mad, 
literally mad to all appearance with the bloodthirst, wil} 
become on the instant reasonable, will take orders, wil} 
abandon, and in some instances even regret, its frightful) 
excesses. A whiff of grape-shot would have calmed the French 
Terrorists at any moment, and a thousand of the Irisb 
Constabulary with rifles would restore the worst mob of Con- 
stantinople to comparative sanity in ten minutes. It is 
because the English as a rule are so free of the blood- 
thirst that we dare be so lenient with our mobs, and 
because the rulers of foreign States know and dread the 
impulse that they are, as we all think, so much too ready te 
resort te violent repression. A Southern mob, an Asiatic 
mob, or an African mob which has once begun to kill cannot 
be stopped except by an appeal to terror, a grim fact which 
those who believe in human nature, as we do not, will do well 
to ponder over. The wild beast latent in man becomes, as 
we are now seeing every week or so in Turkey, wilder not 
tamer with release from external restraints. If the optimist 
philosophers were right all men would be humane, for 
nothing can be so convenient as humanity; but as a fact 
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there is nothing on earth so cruel as man if once he has 
broken loose from his fetters of custom, conscience, and 
social pressure, and has tasted blood. Till the first enemy 
falls a mob can be moved by reason or by pity; after that it 
listens, as a rule, only to terror for its own life, 





CHILDREN’S MANNERS. 

TINHE correspondents to whom the Daily Telegraph at this 

season of the year opens its columns so freely are just 
now holding a solemn paper conclave on children’s manners. 
According to most of the writers, children’s manners have 
decreased, are decreasing, and ought to be improved. They 
yell, they fight, they hurl stones, they frighten and torture 
animals, they “cheek” their elders and betters, and generally 
they make life intolerable for quiet and peaceable citizens. 
Apparently the boys and girls of the past generation never 
did these things, but with sleek, unrumpled heads, clean 
pinafores and frocks, and gentle silvery voices, passed through 
life ever delicately marching with a most pellucid air of 
sweetness and light. These virtuous little creatures, if we 
are to trust the opinions expressed by many persons of fifty and 
sixty, never slammed doors or broke windows, never kicked 
the paint and varnish off cabinets and chairs, broke the 
springs of sofas by dancing on them, or ripped up the curtains 
and blinds. These acts of wickedness have been, it seems, 
reserved for the new child. In a word, the child of the 
present is an untamed savage, while the child of the past was 
a creattfre all compounded of duty, tidiness, obedience, and 
thoughtfulness of others,—veritable ministering angels whose 
only fault was to be over-zealous in good works. 

It is, of course, very difficult to controvert this interesting 
theory of the decay of child manners. The child of the 
present is here before our eyes to testify to the truth of the 
picture that is drawn of him. We see him in the flesh, pride 
in his port, defiance in his eye, a catapult in his hand, and 
his breeches pockets stuffed with pebbles, marbles, and other 
munitions of war such as sizeable pieces of old iron, nails, 
and percussion-caps. The child of the past we only know 
from the recollections of the men and women who were boys 
and girls in the forties and fifties. But remembrance is, in 
such cases, over kindly. Uncle Joseph’s memory has, we 
suspect, though we cannot prove it, a happy knack of for- 
getting all the diabolic acts performed by him and his 
‘brothers, and recalling only the charities of the hearth 
practised by him and his colleagues in pinafores. He 
remembers the excellent nursery rules against using his 
own knife instead of the butter-knife, against going with 
unwashed hands “ from morn till dewy eve—a summer’s day.” 
He recalis how shouting on the stairs was not allowed, how 
sliding down the banisters was prohibited, and how he was 
always expected to say “Thank you” and “Good morning,” 
and what a strict injunction was laid on against talking 
noisily and rudely before strangers, making personal re- 
marks, or jumping up suddenly at meals. But while he 
remembers the rules so vividly, it is to be feared that he has 
forgotten how often he broke them. He says to his nephews 
when he finds them plundering the greengage-tree, “ Do you 
know that when I was a boy we should no more have 
dreamt of taking fruit out of the garden without asking leave 
than we should of robbing the village shop,” and he no doubt 
thinks that he was as virtuous as his words imply. Yet 
in reality there is lying hidden away in a packet kept in 
a scented cedar-box by an old maiden cousin a letter which, if 
it could be put into his hand to refresh his memory, as the 
lawyers say, would give an emphatic negative to the statement 
that “When I was a boy we should never have dreamed of 
taking the fruit without leave.” The letter written by uncle 
Joseph, aged twelve, to his cousin Nellie, aged fourteen, was 
something after this fashion. ‘‘ DEAR NELL,—We had an awful 
lark the day after you went. I got up very early, I shouldn’t 
wonder if it wasn’t about four, as none of the servants were 
down, and went and chucked stones at the girls’ windows, when 
Susan poked her head out. I asked her if she’d like to come 
out. She dressed and got out as I did by the library 
window. At first I had a lot of fun telling her I should make 
her come and see a pig killed, and she was awfully cross, and 
cried and made a baby of herself when I said about the blood 
and how it squeaked and kicked. There wasn’t really any 
pig, and so we walked about in the long grass and got our 
feet jolly wet, and then she said we ought to have something 





| to eat as it was very dangerous to be about 20 long withox 


food, so we went to the kitchen garden and had ten 
gages each off that tree which we mightn’t touch. Thera 
forty or fifty on the tree, and we meant to leave fifteen, but 
that old beast, Breecher, came up jast then, and said he'd 
tell ‘ our pa,’ and that we ought to have a hiding, coming int, 
bis kitchen garden like that against orders. And I said it 
wasn’t his garden, and then we ran round the paths and 

out to him ‘I'll tell your pa’ until he got in a beastly 
and then we turned on all the taps, and he had to go and g 
them, so we got off. There was a beastly row at break 

can tell you, and mother said it was Susan’s fault and father 
said it was mine, and we had no pudding at dinner and had to 
stay in all the afternoon, and I had my allowance stopped for 
three weeks, and if Mr. James hadn’t begged Susan off, she 
wasn’t to have had any birthday next month, I believe, W, 
weren’t a bit ill, as they said we should be, and I don 
believe wet feet matter if only you’ve plenty of food, §, 
no more from your loving cousin, JOSEPH. P.S.—The toag 
we killed the day you went was alive when we came to look 
at it in the afternoon, and Miss Mant wanted to punish y 
for torturing a dumb beast till it hopped at her himself, ang 
then she said it had perhaps be better put out of its misery, 
so Jack and I did it behind the greenhouse. He had the ash 
stick and I had one of the big bricks the mason’s boy left for 
us.” 

If the fathers, mothers, uncles, and aunts of the present 
generation could oftener be confronted with such record 
as these we should, we are convinced, hear much legs oj 
the good manners of the past generation, and of the 
degeneracy of those of the present epoch. In truth, chil. 
dren’s manners are much the same in every generation, 
and for the very good reason that the nature of children jg 
always the same. Manners are purely artificial things im. 
posed from above. Nobody is born with manners. The most 
that can be said is that certain people seem born with a 
faculty for learning the lessons of good manners quickly and 
easily. That is, some children are more sensitive to teaching 
than others. This is probably the reason why little 
girls have better manners than boys. Little girls are, 
as a rule, quicker and more precocious than boys. 
Just as they learn to speak and read more easily 
and quickly than boys, so they learn more readily 
to have good manners. But if manners are—as they 
certainly are—a matter of education, children must have 
the quality of manners taught them. If they are taught good 
manners they will have good manners. But taken as a whole, 
the standard of manners has risen among the grown-up 
people. The parents, that is, require better manners than 
they used. Unless, then, the fathers and mothers take less 
trouble to teach good manners than they used, the children 
of the present day should be better, not worse, behaved than 
they were. And this is, we believe, the truth. The modern 
boy at a public school is most certainly better disciplined 
and less a creature of savage impulses than he was. As 
to the children of the poor, there can be no comparison. 
Compulsory education has given an excellent daily course in 
good behaviour to millions of children who previously were 
never taught how to behave themselves. The Board-school 
training is all on the side of good manners. As far as we 
can see, there is only one substantial cause of the com- 
plaints which are undoubtedly rife as to the decay of 
children’s manners. The nerves of the parents are no doubt 
far more highly strung than they used to be. For one 
person who fifty years ago went half-crazy over a racket 
there are now a hundred. We think that our children’s 
manners have declined because we are so much more 
irritated than we were by petty worries and strident noises. 
That is, we expect, the fact underlying so many of the 
wailings poured forth in the Daily Telegraph. Our children 
don’t make more clatter, but we endure it less easily. 





PRIVATE AVIARIES. 

URING the winter months new aviaries are to be built 

for the storks and cranes at the Zoo. As these are all 
“outdoor birds” from the collector’s point of view, there #@ 
little doubt that the main feature in the new constructions 
will be the provision of courts and fountains, among whic 
these eminently decorative birds can show themselves off to 
the best advantage. But there is no obvious reason why the 
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beauty of aviaries should not be developed, untrammelled 
by considerations which influence learned societies, for the 
gsthetic satisfaction of private owners. There are at the 
present time at least a dozen mansions of the first order of 
taste and magnificence in process of building for South 
African and other millionaires. If any of the fortunate 
owners desire to add a new and beautifal feature ‘to his home, 
we would suggest a private aviary, in which, among the 
flowers and trees of a winter-garden or palm-house, the most 

rgeous foreign birds might add colour and movement. The 
belief that birds of paradise could live and thrive in the 
glass pavilions of Kew and the Botanical Gardens is held 
by Mr. Wallace, the author of “The Malay Archipelago.” 
“Tt is evident,” he writes, ‘“‘that the paradise-birds are very 
hardy, and require air and exercise rather than heat; and 
I feel sure that if a good-sized conservatory were devoted 
+o them, or that if they could be turned loose in the Tropical 
Department of the Crystal Palace, or the great Palm-house 
at Kew, they would live in this country for many years.” 


Such an experiment deserves to be tried, and if carried 
out by private individuals on a sufficiently large scale, it 
promises a rare combination of the esthetic charm of foliage, 
Dirds, and flowers. Space and height are essential if such a 
combination is to succeed, and light is necessary to the health 
‘both of trees and birds. Fortunately the material which 
provides light for the former is a means of health for the 
jatter. “If I could,” wrote a noted bird-fancier, “I would 
‘have a glass cage with glass perches for all my birds.” Make 
an ample glass palace, lofty enough for palms and tree-ferns, 
and light enough for birds to sun themselves and flowers to 
‘blossom, and the first conditions of the sumptuous private 
aviary are fulfilled. Through it, if possible, there should run 
a small rill of water, shallow and running over marble 
orstone. If there are small spraying fountains in it so much 
the better, for the birds will bathe in the one and sit beneath 
the other, letting the spray play upon their backs. That is 
what they did when the hose-fountains were left on lawns 
during the heat of the sammer, and apart from the prettiness 
of the sight it keeps their feathers bright. Two other 
advantages follow from the space and the height allotted 
to such an aviary. The birds, which will not be crowded, 
but are meant to please rather by their rare beauty than by 
their numbers, will find in the height of the trees which 
reach the upper spans of roof, seclusion and natural repose. 
There they will rest, sing if they have voices, and build their 
nests if fortune favours the experiment so far that they not 
only live long lives, but perpetuate their species. It is far 
from improbable that even the paradise-birds might do this, 
just as the tropical parrots built their nests in Mr. Buxton’s 
woods in Suffolk. In the next place, these gorgeous birds 
will fly if kept in aviaries of large dimensions; and it is rare 
indeed for a bird to exhibit half its beauties unless seen in 
flight. However fine their plumage, there is a natural ten- 
dency to assimilation or subduing of colours when the wings 
are closed and the bird at rest, which disappears on the instant 
that it abandons concealment and spreads its wings and tail 
to fly. Like the red-underwing moths, they keep their 
brightest colours for display in movement. The wings and 
tail at rest are closed fans. They must be opened to show 
the colours of each feather. From the lories and humming- 
birds to the flamingoes, the hoopoes, or the jays of our own 
woods, the movement of flight gives a double wsthetic value 
to colouring. For curiosity, compare the scarlet ibises when 
flying among the willow-boughs in the outdoor aviary at the 
Zoo, with the chained parrots of more brilliant colours in the 
northern garden. 


If the trees are to predominate, as they should predominate 
in a glass house of the largest dimensions, the owner of 
taste and unlimited means would do well to choose, as his 
avian population, birds of paradise only. The price is high,— 
Mr. Wallace gave £100 apiece for the first which he brought 
over; but this is nothing to the sums given for a new orchid 
to form an insignificant addition in point of beauty to such a 
floral palace, and the price of birds of paradise has not been 
maintained. It is true that orchids last for years, and birds 
are more liable to accident. But there is no reason why birds 
of paradise should not live longer than many other species. 
They are, in fact, a species of crow, and have everything in 
their favour for long life. They are mainly fruit-eaters, 


a supply of insect-food, which “mealworms” provide in any 
quantity desired. The great bird of paradise “is very active 
and vigorous, and in motion all day long,” and those brought 
home by Mr. Wallace were omnivorous, feeding greedily on 
figs, cockroaches, rice, and bananas,—all common articles in 
London, where cockroaches are more plentiful than on the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer, in which Mr. 
Wallace had some difficulty in catching a supply for his birds. 
At Malacca, a great bird of paradise was seen which had 
lived for nine years in captivity. It was quite tame, and in per- 
fect plamage. To preserve this was its chief care. It never 
descended to the ground, except twice a day to bathe, after 
which it plumed all its feathers with its beak, and finally 
“looked itself over” to see that each feather was in its place. 
When once established the owner might select a “line” in 
birds of paradise, as fanciers do in poultry. The excitement 
of importing, and possibly breeding, the rare and beautiful 
varieties from the Moluccas and New Guinea should divert 
some of the energy now spent on orchid-hunting. The imagi- 
nation almost fails to paint the effect of the flight of these 
birds amongst foliage such as that in the palm-house at 
Kew. M. Lesson describes it as resembling “a brilliant 
meteor in the forest.” Our palm-houses are at present 
palaces of stillness and silence ; the vegetation is monotonous 
and almost oppressive. It needs the change of movement and 
plumage to give it life and colour. In smaller aviaries, but 
also stocked with trees and shrubs, the owner, still confining 
his efforts to a single family of birds, might keep the most 
beautiful of the many species of dove. There are doves of all 
colours and all sizes, from the gigantic crowned pigeon, all 
purple and blue, to tiny ground doves no larger than sparrows, 
or the green doves of the West Indies. A less decorative, 
but not less pleasing, experiment in the private aviary might 
be made by forming a collection of those birds which have 
special aptitudes for nest-building or decoration. 


No one has as yet given the bower-birds a fair chance of 
building a bower to their liking, such as they might form in 
a spacious winter-garden, and there is no reason why, in the 
bird of paradise palace, the gardener-bird itself might not 
make and decorate its pavilions at the foot of the trees, 
while the more gorgeous birds occupied their tops. Nor 
is it impossible that in the equable climate of the glass 
palace enough flowers might bloom the year round to find 
food for tame humming-birds. One of the most beautiful of 
these, the ruby-throated humming-bird, is a North American 
species, visiting Pennsylvania every summer, and other kinds 
have been found in the cold climate of Tierra del Fuego to 
the south, and north as far as Nootka Sound. The food of the 
ruby-throated humming-birds consists as much of tiny 
insects as of “nectar,” and if they could be once delivered 
safely, they would live among the flowers as readily as the 
humming-bird moth, which constantly invades conservatories. 
The tailor-bird, which sews leaves together with tendrils, 
and the weaver-birds, which construct joint nests, might be 
included among the inhabitants of smaller aviaries, if these 
be not overcrowded. Numbers, noise, and a general jumble 
of non-related species, the common feature of modern 
aviaries, must all be avoided in the model bird-palace. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ISLAND OF WHITHORN. 


[To tHe Eprror or THe “ SpzcraTor.”] 

Some of us like a quiet spot by the sea,—a place where 
one can bathe without the cabined confinement of a machine, 
and enjoy the air of the sea without the airs of the 
blackened melodist. In our darker moments we are apt 
to fancy that no such spot is to be found, and, if in selfish 
mood, to think that, were we so happy as to light on such a 
place, we would try to keep the treasure to ourselves, as 
Jack Horner kept his pie. If we do not imitate his selfish- 
ness, we may still share his self-satisfaction. So, Sir, what a 
good boy am I! Chance led me lately to the Island of 
Whithorn; I enjoyed my stay so much that I would fain 
lead some others to the same haven. It is not likely to be 
soon spoiled. It is a far cry from London, being about five 
hours’ travel beyond Carlisle—and very slow travel, too— 
also, there is little accommodation for anybody, and that 








the best of all birds for aviaries, and only require in addition 





little is of so primitive a type as not to be suitable for 
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women. He who likes fresh air, fine scenery, sea of deep 
blue, simple fare, good fishing, and a kindly welcome from 
friendly and interesting people may do worse than spend a 
week or two in what is called Whithorn Island. 


It is called an island, but one does not at first see why ; there 
is no break between it and the village or town of Whithorn, 
which lies about three miles away. A friendly native who 
coached me in fishing explained the title. 
a part near the sea as “false ground.” What is now land 
was, 80 to say, once sea. He told how his grandfather on 
board a revenue-cutter chased a French ship. The fugitive 
made for the little port, and the cutter went “easy all,” 
thinking the prize safe. It did not know that the French 
boat had a Whithorn pilot. This man made a dash for the 
shallow pass that turned the neck of land into an island, and 
thus escaped to the open sea by a back-door, as it were. So 
close a shave was it that a furrow was found in the sand 
where the keel of the fugitive had touched bottom. The 
Spectator likes birds, especially perhaps sea-birds, and there- 
fore may be glad to know how tame and happy are the birds 
round Whithorn. The inn there has not imitated yet the 
hotel upon the Devon Coast that advertises “‘ Good shooting,” 
and explains to the inveigled visitor that the game is gulls,— 
only one tripper has been brave enough as yet to maim and 
mangle tame and trustful birds. Oneof the first things to strike 
a visitor to Whithorn is that gulls—even in open weather— 
fly far inland, and settle happily among the stubble, while the 
pigeons, whose name implies a love of woods, seem at Whithorn 
to prefer the rocks and sand. They play a game of “ Post.” 
Nor is the happiness of flying fowl the only Arcadian feature 
about Whithorn Island. Not long ago it contained neither 
barber nor policeman, no minister, no doctor; profane men 
said it missed the minister least, the barber most. In these 
days it has a minister and a Free Kirk ; a doctor anda barber 
are still to seek, and the policeman does nothing more than 
come twice each week to get a book signed in proof that he 
has been there. It is said that even drunkenness is unknown in 
this isle of the blessed. Perhaps the inhabitants hold peculiar 
views as to what constitutes a drunkard; certainly I was told 
that my fishing-coach was so temperate as to be almost a 
teetotaller, but as certainly we never went a-fishing without 
his taking at the last moment a rowlock-cup, or whatever may 
be the marine equivalent of a stirrup-cup ashore. He always 
carried in the boat a miniature barrel (bought at Amoy) which 
may or may not have held only water, and his first act on 
landing after even a short cruise was to test the whisky at 
the nearest inn. The fishing is first-rate, and some of it 
peculiar. In the open sea there has not been much sport of late, 
but some of us are always happy with the sun above us and the 
sea below. In the harbour, when the tide suits, towards the 
evening much may be done in the way of catching fish that are 
there called “blockin ” and closely correspond to what are 
elsewhere called pollack; they make the water almost boil 
with their gambols when they are in playful mood: what is 
sport to them is death to the young herring that they chase 
and eat; but the herring are avenged when the boats are 
afloat. The boat is rowed along slowly with three rods astern. 
A board is laid athwart the boat whereon the fisher may sit 
and face the stern. The only bait is a fly made of goose- 
feather by the fishermen. The butt-ends rest in the boat, the 
line trails behind in the water. If there is one fisher to three 
rods and the fish are hungry, his time will be well occupied. 
It needs a little method, especially should the wind be strong, 
to keep the rods clear, the flies clean, and to bring the fish 
straight to the fisher’s chest as he lifts the rod. If he loses 
his head, he is pretty sure to lose his fish also. When the 
tide serves neither for bathing nor fishing—and such times 
there are—the stranger can find good walks to take and good 
sights to see. Burrow Head is a fine point not far off, reached 
through wild scenery along the coast. On arrival he may 
work his wits by studying the fragment of a massive 
wall that still stands in a position which must in early 
days have been impregnable. History is silent as to what 
it was. My fishing friend holds it to have been a 
stronghold of the Norsemen. When history sleeps, 
imagination may be active. All but the few remaining 
stones were stolen for works elsewhere. One is glad to think 
that such deeds will be less frequent in the future. The 


owner of the soil has handed over to the Board of Works the 
care of the old ruined church on Whithorn Island. Its dark 
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remains are said to represent the first stone church built in 
Scotland. It was the work of S. Ninian, who in the fourth 
century raised, with the aid of French masons (see guide. 
book), a building that, as it flashed across the waters of Wig. 
town Bay, was called Candida Casa. Another relic confided 
to the same safe keeping is the cave that bears S. Ninian’, 
name, because he ofttimes resorted thither. It lies in a bay 
at the foot of a lovely glen about four miles from the so-called 
island. The cave was often sought by pilgrims,—by King 
James IV. among others, it is said, wishing to express anxiety 
about the health of his wife, resignation for the death of two 
children, and regret for rebellion against his father. The 
cave is guarded against unasked autographs by lock and key, 
The nearest neighbours are rabbits that rush violently down 
steep places towards the sea without sharing the fate of the 
poor pigs at Gadara. Rabbits are not the only creatures that 
run fast near Whithorn. It is a pleasure to see boys an@ 
girls rush about barefooted. Hats and boots are two of the 
crazes and curses of civilised life. Some of us have the happi- 
ness to see something of bareheaded boys in London. Scotland 
long ago found out that bare feet are a doctor’s greatest foe, 
What bappy race will combine the wisdom of London Blues 
and Scotch Greys? If some sights are pleasant to the 
cockney eye, some sounds are welcome to his ear. “Bit 
chick ” is as pleasing a suggestion as “fowl an’ ’am;” “’arf 
a jiffy ” is less musical than “a wee whilie,” especially if the 
latter words are spoken by a two-year-old lassie with sunny 
face and golden hair; also, you can hardly criticise a carriage 
that claims no higher title than “machine.” The stranger 
may be surprised to find how many “machines” are out and 
about on Sunday; how much visiting there is upon that day. 
If he is content to stay at home and go to the Free Kirk, he 
may be again surprised to find how short and simple is the 
service, and pleased to see how, in sharp contrast to some 
fashionable London churches, all join in singing praise, alb 
join in giving alms. Those who do not care for boats may 
get good sport by fishing from the rocks. A fly flang thence 
is effective among blockin, and I met a man carrying a fine 
cod (so large as to remind one of the advertisement of a certain 
oil) which he had caught with rod and worm from rocks quite: 
near the island. Thither, as I said before, not many strangers 
go. Most of those who look like visitors are men born upon 
the island. Poverty, ambition, love of enterprise have com- 
bined to send them to far lands. In the evening of their days 
they are glad to return to the island of their birth and early 
years, its kindly welcome, and its wholesome air ; if the even- 
ing does not bring all home, it brings many.—I am, Sir, &c, 
JAMES USHER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 
MR. BALFOUR ON THE TRAINING OF PAUPER 
CHILDREN. 


[To tas EpiTor or THe “Sprcrator.’’) 


S1z,—May I be permitted to offer some remarks suggested by 
your interesting article in the Spectator of September 5th? 
The analogy you draw between the noblest and most com- 
plicated musical instrament and the still nobler and more 
complicated human being, throws sunlight, at any rate as 
regards the child, on Carlyle’s characteristically despairing 
view of pauperism. Home, you point out, is the only key 
to harmony, evoking the “ multitude of potential ingenuities: 
and affections ” latent in the little one’s breast. But no false 
key, no spurious home, will do this. The little creature may 
come into our hands ignorant of all deserving the name of 
home, whether born in the workhouse or the offspring of 
parents who have never known a real one themselves, but: 
the instinct for its enjoyment and susceptibility to ite 
beneficent influences will be within him, ready like the 
invisible writing on paper to respond to the warmth of 
genuine family love. If the child be very young, it 16 
indifferent to him whether it come from his actual 
progenitors or not; and the Creator has so constituted 
men and women that the number is large who having 
already made their home and even possessing ebildren of 
their own, can yet open their arms and hearts to forlorn 
little ones bereft of their natural caretakers, or—far worse— 
who have never known what loving care means. Such 
generous recognition of the claim of parentless childhood is 
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n in every country, especially among the humbler classes 
keenly mindfal of what might be their own offspring’s lot, 
and it has been the practice, apparently from the earliest 

3 of civilisation, to utilise it for the nurture of the 
(with or without some small payment and supervision), 
TT dant for support upon the State. Thence has arisen, 
glowly and cautiously developed, boarding-out as it now 
exists among US, & recognised department of our Poor-law 
administration. The Spectator refers to it as “the lodging- 
house system,” but that title implies a merely temporary pro- 
vision from which boarding-out is in principle and in fact 
entirely distinct. Probably the writer had in his mind the 
arrangements for giving our town children two or three weeks’ 
holiday in the country. They may quite correctly be termed 
Jodgers; but it is the very purpose of boarding-out to graft 
the child upon the family receiving him, that emphatically 
their people shall be his people, that he shall grow up one of 
them, sharing the duties and responsibilities, the joys and 
gorrows, the sacrifices and rewards, of family life which alike 
develop the sweetness ef character and give it its backbone. 
This is the first phase of the plan. When he begins, like his 
foster-brethren, to earn his living, he carries with him the 
strongest incentive to well-doing,—the sympathy and good- 
will of his family; he knows he may return as they do in 
sickness or trouble, and rejoices to come back in joy and 
prosperity, bringing too, as they do, gifts for each in the dearly 
loved home. Should misfortune befall the family the tie is 
farther proved by ready help from the foster-child grown to 
manhood or womanhood. 

The Boarding-out Order, issued by the Poor-law Board in 

1870, provides for suitable payment and supervision. As 
regards childen boarded-out beyond the limits of their Union it 
requires that the Guardians shall transfer them to the care of 
a Voluntary Committee, authorised to receive them in the 
locality to which they are sent. It is the business of the 
Committee to find suitable homes, to make the payments to 
the foster-parents from funds supplied by the Guardians, and 
to ascertain by unobtrusive but efficient supervision that the 
children receive the love and care that have been promised. 
When the age of self-support arrives, return to the workhouse 
for formal discharge from pauperism, indispensable on quitting 
a pauper school, is not required. The child, usually uncon- 
scious of its pauper origin, goes out into the world on a level 
with its self-dependent companions, and takes a position in it 
equal to theirs. Practically he was raised above pauperism by 
transference to the Voluntary Committee, and his different 
status soon became apparent in his changed aspect and 
bearing, 

The natural conditions of home-life are so restorative of 
health that many of these children never need a doctor’s atten- 
tion. Some, on the other hand, asked for possibly by the foster- 
mother of the Dolly Winthrop class as specially demanding 
a mother’s care, may not be restored to health without long 
nursing. The option is always given of returning children 
incurably diseased to the workhouse, but not rarely hopeless 
cases are retained that the little sufferer may die at “ home.” 
There are some, the miserable offspring of our criminal and 
vicious classes, whom moral disease makes unfit to associate 
with ordinary children. These it is the duty of the Committee 
to remove—it may be to foster-parents of special fitness with 
no children of their own—but merely childish faults, trouble- 
some though they be, should be overcome by loving patience 
at home, and many a little imp of mischief, and those, too, 
afflicted with the more serious failings of sullen temper or 
intense selfishness—often, alas! engendered by the barrack- 
school—amply reward the care they have received. 

The general results of the form of boarding-out I have 
described are satisfactory so far as they are known, and the 
intercourse in after-life with both foster-family and Committee 
gives opportunity for learning far more of these young people’s 
subsequent career than can be ascertained of those who go 
into the world from the schools. Carefully collected statistics 
were published last year by the Boarding-out and Cottage 
Training Homes Association;# and the King’s Norton 
Boarding-out Committee, which has had six hundred chil- 
dren under its care since its formation in 1871, has twice 
issued, at an interval of some years, an exhaustive report upon 
those gone out into the world.t The summarised informa- 
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* Annual Report for 1895. Obtainable at the office, 4 Sanctuary, Westminster. 
t Obta‘nable from the Hon. £ecretary, 62 Hagley Road, Birm'ngham, 











tion given of their origin and connections pathetically reveals 
how the class is handicapped in the battle of life, and 
emphasises the necessity, if they are to win it, of entirely 
severing them from early associations, and substituting the 
fortifying inflaences of wholesome family life. I may add 
that the annual cost per head to the ratepayer of the children 
under the care of the King’s Norton Committee averages con- 
siderably less than £11. The Spectator shows how doubtful 
success must be even where the cost is twice, or even thrice, 
that amount. Cottage-homes constitute still a pauper school 
hampered with regulations which, while perhaps indispensable 
for a pauper institution, are almost fatal to the growth in 
their pupils of a self-dependent spirit, The difficulty indicated 
by the Spectator of obtaining and retaining persons suitable 
by experience and acquirements, as well as character, to 
be the house fathers and mothers to twenty or thirty children 
is a very practical and serious one. Their duties are far 
more complicated than those of foster-parents under board- 
ing-out, as many a guardian has discovered, who with a 
light heart began by assuming them to be identical. 

Possibly the attractive look of our pauper schools, whether 
the almost palatial single building or the group of little 
villas, approached by a lodge and surrounded with gardens 
and grounds, may be a temptation to parents to throw their 
children on the rates, but experience goes rather to show that 
(excepting, of course, the respectable poor to whom it is a 
wrench to send their little ones to so unhomelike a place) 
their desire is to be able to get rid of their maintenance 
when they are a money burden, and to resume possession of 
them when they can earn wages. The pauper school exactly 
meets those requirements, whereas boarding-out does not, and 
is consequently so unpopular that when first adopted bya 
Board of Guardians, some of the children eligible for it by 
desertion are pretty sure suddenly to become possessed of 
friends who take them off the rates; and I think it quite 
possible that the diminution visible of late years in the 
numbers so eligible is partly due to the resolve of relatives 
not to lose the power of recovery when they have become old 
enough to be profitable. 

I trust the desire of the Spectator, that the disposal of our 
dependent children should be transferred to a department 
distinct from that concerned with adult pauperism, may be 
fulfilled. It is one I have entertained for many years, but I 
earnestly seek it on the lines of the Massachusetts plan, 
altogether outside Poor-law administration, probationary, 
elastic, with large variety of resource, bringing a moralising 
pressure upon parents to fulfil their duty to their offspring, 
not only to feed, clothe, and shelter them, but to train them 
in honest and industrious habits, and, should such pressure 
fail, armed with legal power to remove the children from their 
possession and authority, even until the attainment of majority 
if need be. 

I would not be understood to mean from my advocacy of 
boarding-out that it isa panacea. Tosomechildren it cannot 
be applied, though the category of those eligible for it under 
our Boarding-out Orders is large. But whatever alternative 
methods be employed, home-life and individualisation should, 
as far as possible, I venture to submit, be the underlying 
principles, and a large infusion of voluntary management be 
secured; further, would we successfully exorcise the pauper 
spirit from our State children, the earlier in their lives we 
begin, and the more completely we sever them from Poor-law 
administration, the better.—I am, Sir, &c., 

September 10th, FLORENCE DAVENPORT-HILL. 





IRELAND FOR TRAVELLERS. 
(To tum Eprror or THE “ Srectaror.”’] 
S1z,—Permit me to protest against a serious mistake in your 
review of Maurray’s Irish handbook in the Spectator of 
August 29th. It is there stated that Irishmen, as a rule, care 
nothing for the antiquities of their country, and in proof of 
this a story (or legend) is told of a “distinguished Dublin 
writer” who guided a tourist, who wished to see an Irish 
round tower, to Glasnevin churchyard, and showed him the 
tower erected over O’Connell’s tomb, both visitors believing 
it was one of the ancient towers whose origin and character 
have been settled by Petrie. The truth is that Irishmen have 
generally a quite passionate love of the antiquities of their 
country. The Royal Society of Irish Antiquaries, founded 
under another title more than fifty years ago by the Rev. 
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James Graves (Dr. Graves, Bishop of Limerick, being a Vice- 
President), numbers néarly fifteen hundred members, and 
there are similar societies on a smaller scale in Belfast and 
Cork. I suspect if you go into statistical details you wili 
find that such societies are not so well supported in England 
as with us, considering the size and wealth of that country, 
and the unfortunate absentee system so long and in so many 
ways an injury to ours.—I am, Sir, &e., 
An IRISHWOMAN 
(A Member and Hon. Local See. of the R.S.I.A. for nearly 
twenty-five years). 

[In the absence of such statistical details as “ An Irish- 
woman” refers to, the matter must remain one of opinion; 
and we retain ours. Every educated Englishman knows in 
outline the history of his own country since the Norman 
Conquest. Of how many educated lhishmen can the same be 
said? And how can antiquarian interest in Ireland co-exist 
with an ignorance of Irish history ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





A STUDY IN DOVES. 
[To tux Epiror oF THE “SrectaToR,”] 
Sir,—Having read with great interest the article which 
appeared in the Spectator of September 5th, on the vindictive 
and quarrelsome nature of doves, I should like to tell a little 
story which will show the other side of the question,—namely, 
that the ideal dove does not exist only for poets and idealists, 
bat is a real fact in natural history. I kept a pair of doves in 
a large cage in my room, where they lived for many years in 
the greatest harmony and peace, and successfully reared 
many nests of young ones. They were accustomed to fly 
about the room at liberty, and were well acquainted with 
every article in it, and had their favourite spots for ‘lighting 
and sitting. One morning the hen dove died quite suddenly 
and painlessly. I removed her from her cage, and laid her on 
her back on the top of my piano to await her burial. The 
cock dove became very restless, fluttering about the cage and 
making those curious noises—half coo, half fuss—which doves 
do when they wish for something they have not got; soI 
opened the door and let him out. He instantiy flew to 
his dead mate, and ’lighting by her side, began to coo 
vigorously over her dead body, burying his bill in her 
feathers, and trying by every art to wake her back into 
the loving caresses with which she had been used to 
answer bim. After keeping this up for some time with no 
avail (and very piteous it was to watch), he flew off round the 
room as if in search of something, finally alighting on the 
mantel-shelf where—it being winter—I had a vase filled with 
a large bunch of feathery, fancy grasses of all sorts, peacocks’ 
feathers, rushes, everlasting flowers, heather, and all the 
rubbish that one collects through the summer, in order to 
remind one through the winter of brighter days. He began 
sorting these out with his bill, scattering them right and left, 
and finally selecting the largest of the yellow everlasting 
flowers, flew with it and placed it on the dead dove’s breast. 
Having arranged this to his satisfaction, he cooed over her 
again and then flew back to the vase, choosing this time a 
small peacock’s feather, which he laid upon her. Backwards 
and forwards he flew, carrying every time a spray of grass, a 
flower, a feather, a twig, till he had nearly covered his mate 
from sight, and as the fluttering of his wings blew the light 
material away each time he approached the funereal pile, he 
had to collect the whole mass, and replace it, each time before 
he left to get more. It was a truly touching sight. I called 
several of the household in to see it, who were amazed and 
saddened as they watched it. At night I put him into his 
cage again, letting him out next day. No sooner free than he 
began again at once and worked hard over it the whole day. 
But it was like Penelope’s web, a fruitless task, for what he 
did one moment he undid the next by his own flutterings. 
On the third day I took the dead hen away and buried 
ber, thinking that when the body was removed, the cock 
would forget her and settle down again; but what was 
my surprise when, on letting him out next day, I found he 
still continued to decorate the spot where his mate had 
lain, cooing over it in the same way as he had done when 
she lay there indeed. This he kept up for two days, and 
then settled down to mope in his lonely cage. I got him 
another mate; he pecked her a bit at first, but finally took to 
her, and they lived peaceably together, though he never 
seemed to care for her. in the way he had the first one. 





i 
He died before her, a year or two after, leaving on 
mind a lasting impression of the fondness of the dove for 
its mate, which has been so woefully contradicted in 
last number; but, however sad other people’s experiences 
may have been in the matter, I still cling to the belig 
that the ideal dove is not only a thing of the imaginat; 
poetry, and fiction, but a real true fact, and one of the 
prettiest studies in Nature.—I am, Sir, &c., 
IDONEA WIDDRINGTOx, 
Newton-on-the-Moor, Felton, Northumberland, Sept. 14th, 





ON SPIDERS. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—With your leave I will continue the history of the 
spider from the Spectator of September 12th, A Wasp 
having left its appointed orbit for the open window ang 
the forbidden fruits of the table, was killed and placed jn 
its web. On next observing it the wasp had been slung up ang 
placed in a satanic attitude behind its back, and the spider 
was devouring its head. In the meanwhile, in my absence, 
the providential provision for the day had arrived in the 
shape of a bluebottle. This had been neatly “ webbed,” but 
not without a terrible struggle, for the greater part of the 
web was rent in pieces. Most of the next day Penelope 
contemplated in sorrow the injary to her web. To console her 
I placed a small piece of raw meat in the uninjured part. Op 
the strength of this she built an entirely new web during the 
night, but the heavy rain very soon demolished it, though the 
“tent ropes ”—some more than 2 ft. in length—were generally 
left intact, and part of the outer configuration. Another smal} 
piece of raw meat with a dead fly on the top was placed on 
the wreck of the new web. The following morning she was 
hanging from her sill corner endeavouring to complete the 
deglutition of the meat. When I came in at middle-day she 
was feeding again; then looking at me through the corner of 
her eye, metaphorically, of course, she dropped the rest and 
retired to the sill. I did not feed her again, but she has, last 
night, built another entirely new web of different design and 
much closer texture. Extremes appear to meet in spiders, 
for I saw a little red one the other day no larger than a pin- 
head, and I think it is Mr. Hudson in one of his books who 
tells us of a spider that pursued a horseman for some distance, 
ending by running up the lash of his whip.—I am, Sir, &., 
Bournemouth, September 14th. GrorcEe W. INGRaw 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—The reasoning power of the dog who lost his friends at 
Le Mans, as recorded in the Spectator of September 12th, 
brings to mind a somewhat similar manifestation of a like 
intelligence. When living a few miles from Hull I was one 
day accompanied in an expedition to the town by my own smal! 
dog, half black poodle, half terrier, and a neighbour's collie, 
who sometimes came to spend the day with us. On our way 
the dogs missed the vehicle in which I was seated, and I saw 
neither of them again for many hours. At last, when resting 
at a pastry-cook’s I occasionally frequented, my own little 
animal suddenly rushed in greeting me rapturously. The shop- 
assistants said “Oh! ma’am, is that yours? He has been here 
before to-day with a large dog. They stayed about twenty 
minutes,then got upand went out together.” Our natural way 
of return was—at some distance from the shop—past Wilber- 
force’s Column, at the foot of which we found oar visitor-dog 
stationed, not recumbent, but sharply on the lookout. He 
must have remained there, on my accustomed route, at the 
suggestion of ‘ Midge,’ while he ran back to look for me once 
more at the pastry-cook’s. Why else a temporary separation P 
Both dogs knew their way home perfectly well, but they 
preferred spending a very long morning searching for me. 
In their way of doing so I think they showed not only 
affection but reason.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. T. 





TACTICS FOR THE MASHONAS. 
[To rue Epitor or THE “Sprctator.”’] : 
S1r,—General , one of our distinguished Indian fighters, 
told the following story in the train as we were going to San 
Francisco, to illustrate the best method of treating the wilé 
tribes. He said :— 
“ When the Indians returned from the East after a visit to the 
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tried to impress upon the young braves the 
Groat Father, toe? atest with the whites, because of their numbers 
a their power. One of the young men at a pow-wow, when such 
arjiscourse intended to restrain them from taking up arms had 
> made, got up and said the whites put bad medicine into the 
} of those sent to Washington, so that when they returned 
th told lies. ‘Now if you will send me to see the Great Father 
b ed sha) put no bad medicine in my head, and I will come back 
d tell you no lies.’ So with the next deputation this young 
poeta was sent. When he started he took a stick and on it 
he made a notch for every white man he saw. Getting into the 
settlements he found his notched stick would not suffice to keep 
tally of the men, so he threw it away and kept another tally- 
stick and made a notch for every house. This did well for a time, 
put finally he threw it away also and kept tally only for villages 
and then for cities. The deputation of Indians was brought to 
Philadelphia, where, under the auspices of William Welsh, Esq. 
(a worthy successor to William Penn in his care of the Indians), 
a great meeting was held in the Opera House to arouse interest 
and sympathy for these wards of the nation, and the Indians 
were brought on the stage and seated facing the audience. Mr. 
Welsh—who, by the way, was the father of Herbert Welsh, Esq, 
who is an earnest advocate of Civil Service Reform and an Arbitra- 
tion Treaty—noticed the young Indian to be sitting with his head 
down and seeming very sad. So he sent an interpreter to him to 
learn what was the matter. The Indian had been appalled at the 
vision of four thousand pairs of eyes being directed upon him, and 
fully realised the overpowering numbers of the whites. He told the 
circumstances narrated above as to his having derided the idea 
of the superiority of the whites and his promise to come back to 
his tribe and tell no lies. ‘And now,’ he said,‘I must go back 
and be branded as a liar all my life!’ ” 


Probably a similar course taken with the chiefs of Mashona- 
land would save them and their people from continuing the 
hopeless contest with the British nation in which they are 
now engaged.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. S. 





THE ATROCITIES IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(To THe EpiTor or THR “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Might not the present Lord Salisbury say to the 
Powers! as Lord Salisbury in King John, Act 4 Sc. 3, said to 
his brother Lords P— 


“ Away, with me, all you whose souls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house, 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., x. 








POETRY. 
A REPLY. 


[ro 4. H., WHO ASKED IF SHE SHOULD “BRING ME ANY BOOKS 
OR COMFORTS.” | 
Brine me the book whose pages teach 
The fortitude the stoics preach; 
Bring me the tome within whose scope 
There lies the quickening of dead hope; 
Bring me the comfort of a mind 
That good in every ill can find; 
And of a heart that is content 
With its desire’s relinquishment. 
Etua FULLER MAITLAND. 








THE PRAYER OF TIBULLUS. 





“Te spectem, suprema mihi quum venerit hora, 
Te teneam moriens deficiente manu.” 





Sweet Tibullus, I was reading 
Yester-eve this prayer of thine, 
Where the anguish of thy pleading 
Trembles in each perfect line : 
That thy dying hand might press 

Delia’s in a last caress. 


Roman lovers’ groans and curses 
And their raptures leave us cold, 
Idle themes of idle verses 
Seem they to a world grown old ; 
Bat across the waste of years 
Thou canst reach the fount of tears. 


Bards of thy Imperial city 
Many an amorous measure wove, 
Yet we miss the note of pity 
The authentic voice of Love: 
Thou hast prayed that Love’s own breath 
Warm thee in the chill of Death. 








So Tibullus, poet, lover, 
Gentlest voice of haughty Rome, 
Still thy words I linger over 
Fondly in my English home, 
Praying that when life is past 
Love may watch with Death at last. 
R. H. Law. 








BOOKS. 


——==——— 


CHARLES LEVER.* 

It is a very great pity that Charles Lever was not a greater 
man. If he bad only been an Irish Walter Scott, and could 
have done for his country what the Shirra did for his, it is. 
difficult to say what good might not have come of it. For it 
was in no slight sense that Scott created Scotland. And the 
legends and folk-lore of the island beyond the sea are so rich. 
and attractive, that in hands like his they might have created 
an Irish literature in English, and done more to bring. 
together two peoples who seem to want uniting better, 
yet for the life of them cannot hit upon the bond, than 
all the efforts and all the agitations of many patriots. 
The bond is not money, as some think; nor a nominal. 
independence, as the other faction hold; and the pen 
in a master’s hand might do more than anything else in 
the world to bring about a mutual understanding. But 
Charles Lever had not the weight for the work. His books 
are racy enough of the soil, no doubt; in fact they are too 
racy. Even as what are generically known as French novels 
do no justice whatever to the peculiar sanctity of French 
domestic life, so the endless jokes which seem almost the 
beginning and the end of Irish books fail to bring before 
their readers the grave and serious side which has caused and 
hallowed so much sadness and tragedy. Irish biographers 
are in no small degree to blame for this. We do not know if 
the Mr. Fitzpatrick who is responsible for the book before us 
was also the author of those memoirs of Father Burke which 
made the great preacher appear so oppressively comic; but if 
not the two have the same tendency. Like the speech of 
Hamlet’s player in the opinion of good old Polonias, this book 
is in ours decidedly too long, and Charles Lever’s humours: 
and witticisms are too much spun out to remain readable. 
He was an unusually handsome boy and an equally handsome 
man. He was a brilliant talker and a brilliant writer,—a 
capital joker after the fashion of his own heroes, and a very 
attractive companion in whom high spirits alternated with 
great depression. The prettiest part of all his life-story is 
his marriage. He fell in love as a schoolboy with a pretty 
little girl who lived in the Marine School; and used to get a 
sight of her every day, throwing her flowers through the iron: 
gate while her companions kept watch. This was the Kate 
Baker whom he afterwards married, and worshipped to the 
last, making ,her the judge of all his stories, and breaking 
down completely when he lost her. Many years after his: 
marriage he is described as making her his one and only 
partner in the dance; and the whole part of the book which 
relates to her is full of attractiveness. 

As the years pass by, however, it is difficult to lend an 
enduring interest to the literary lives of any but the greatest 
in literature. To Charles Lever will probably be conceded 
a very fair place in the great second class of novelists—as 
wide-spreading and inclusive an invention as its counterpart 
in the list of University honours—among the Charles Reades 
and Anthony Trollopes, the Mrs. Gaskells and the Charlotte 
Brontés and the Bulwer Lyttons, who have missed the narrow 
and exclusive “first” which expands so slowly that half-a- 
dozen English names are all that yet belong to it. Some will 
not rate Lever so high; but for fertility of invention and vivid 
humour of descriptiveness he has not had many equals in hie 
time. There is an inevitable sameness about his Irish stories, 
which he seems to have felt himself, when in later years he 
deliberately changed his style and produced an entirely dif- 
ferent class of work. His biographer gives him high praise 
for this feat of versatility, aptly comparing him to Bulwer 
Lytton in the matter, and insisting on it as a test of power. 
We are inclined to see in it rather a suggestion of weakness. 
Like Thackeray in Esmond, Dickens in the Tale of Two Cities, 





* The Life of Charles Lever. By W, J. Fitzpatrick, F.8,A. New Edition, 
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or George Eliot in Romola, the great novelist may wander afield 
out of his ordinary tracks in search of subject-matter; but he 
does not change his style or method of thought when he does so. 
There is no mistaking the special hand in any of these three 
works. When Lever and Lytton changed their hands they 
changed their likeness so as to deceive many, as they did. So 
little, however, is there during the worktime of men to fix their 
place for them exactly, that neither Lever himself, nor his 
friends, nor his biographer, seem to have been under the im- 


pression that he was in any way the inferior of Dickens or of. 


Thackeray, both of whom were friends of Lever’s—a friend- 
ship tempered by the usual literary differences—and figure 
frequently in the volume. His popularity at the time was 
very great, though the change of front he executed in his 
work was not a success with the public. It was as a 
humonrist that he won his fame, and he failed to keep it 
when he turned his gifts to more serious purpose, though he 
himself always looked down, or affected to look down, on his 
Charles O'Malley and Harry Lorrequer. 

Of course there are plenty of good Irish stories to be 
gathered from the book before us, of which the best and most 
characteristic is perhaps one quietly told by Lever himself : — 
“TI was dining with little Baron Deasy on Sunday, and he 
told me that he had purchased an estate in Tipperary, and 
was proceeding to inspect it, when he overheard an old crone 
say, ‘Is that the new Jandlord, that dawny bit av a 
leprechaun? SBegorra, the boys might as well be shootin’ at 
a jacksnipe.’” There never was an Irishman more compact 
of the race than Lever. He had a slight but unmistakable 
Dublin accent, and his thoughts were always turning home- 
wards; nor was he ever so happy as when he could escape 
there for a short visit to his friends or to the priest-brother, 
who, in spite of his sermons, said the novelist, knew much 
less about the Jews than he did. And who does not know the 
lilt of his famous song P— 

“ Och, Dublin city, there is no doubtin’, 
Bates every city upon the say ; 
Tis there you'd hear O’Connell spoutin’, 
An’ Lady Morgan makin’ tay. 
For ’tis the capital o’ the finest nation, 
Wid charmin’ pisintry upon a fruitful sod, 
Fightin’ like divils for conciliation, 
An’ hatin’ each other for the love of God.” 
There are only too many selections of this kind in a book 
which would have been twice as telling at half the length. 
Lever was one of the many of our literary men who found a 
home in Italy. At Florence and Spezzia he was quartered at 
different times; and at the former place he fell, of course, 
under the genius loci, as all have done, though, as we have 
said, not enough to naturalise him like so many of the 
wanderers. Miss Mary Boyle and others are called to give 
evidence of the fun and life of the Florentine villa, with its 
private theatre, where Lever loved to figure as “the Irish 
tutor,” and the oddity of his ways. He told Miss Boyle with 
great gusto how on one occasion, riding with all his children 
in the glory of their Tyrolean hats with peacock feathers, they 
had been taken for a company of hippodrome riders, and 
accosted with the view to an engagement. For Lever was fall of 
this harmless love of show, which was a part of the dash and 
sparkle which made him the best talker of his day. “It isno 
good,” said a famous diner-out, “opening one’s mouth in 
Lever’s presence, he puts other talkers down as a prairie- 
fire rolls over and extinguishes a camp-fire.” ‘He dined 
well and talked freely, and fancied himself a swell,” wrote 
another aggravated victim who was among the extin- 
guished. For that was still the time when talk of Lever’s 
sort was possible. Whether for good or evil, it has passed 
now; and another Lever would scarcely be listened to. It 
has been the custom to say that too much sympathy has been 
wasted on his last days in a comfortably paid and lazy post 
as Consul at Trieste. But when we think what the man was, 
and how essential the stimulant of bright company is to 
brains like his, we can realise that its dreariness must have 
been as bad at times as St. Helena. It is not necessary to 
make such a dreadful joke as Mr. Fitzgerald, who tries to 
emulate his subject by deriving Trieste from “ triste ”—a pun 
to make Lever’s hair stand up—to feel for the Consul in his 
dreariness, and sympathise with the depressed tone of his 
later letters. He was a brilliant but scarcely happy man, 
and on one occasion he raid that af‘er mildle age no man 
could be happy, or could really do anything but feel 
that the corner was turmd, and tlat there was nothing 








to be done but prepare for the finish, We do not 
know if the fault be Lever’s or his biographer’s, but we 
remain with the impression of an incomplete sort of life, 
Perhaps it is inevitably so when an ambitions man misses 
making the biggest mark; the uneasy sense which, ag we 
pointed out recently, makes Carlyle and Emerson expreag 
their pity for poor Shakespeare’s wasted gifts. Somehow 
Lever cannot make his people really live in our memories, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, putting him and Thackeray together, . 
says that “these popular writers had little in common” 
“Thackeray’s tomahawk,” he says, foolishly enough, “ fel] 
upon the heads of women,” and he implies that Lever wag 
more successful in describing them. This means little 
more, we take it, than that Lever contented himself, ag g 
rule, with depicting those indefinite angels who passed for 
the most part for the women of fiction. For who can really 
remember Lever'’s heroines, even when he can delight in 
Harry Lorrequer and Charles O’Malley? Who, whether he 
likes them or not, can ever forget Beatrix and her mother, or 
Laura Bell, or Becky and Amelia? The last has been called 
mawkish, but how absolutely living! Or for that matter, 
what figures are more alive than Dolly Varden and Edith 
Dombey? No; comparisons are idle. Charles Lever was a 
brilliant writer and a delightful personality, but nowhere 
more than in fiction reigns the inexorable law,—the survival 
of the fittest. 





LAMAISM.* 
In this important work on The Buddhism of Tibet, Mr. L. A. 
Waddell has thrown together a mass of interesting material 
eoncerning the beliefs and religious practices of the Thibetans, 
It is the result of many years’ steady and laborious investi- 
gation, during which he had the advantage of one very 
peculiar means of pursuing truth, as appears from the 
following extract from the preface :— 

“Realising the rigid secrecy maintained by the Lamas in 
regard to their seemingly chaotic rites and symbolism, I felt 
compelled to purchase a Lamaist temple with its fittings; and 
prevailed on the officiating priests to explain to me in full detail 
the symbolism and the rites as they proceeded, Perceiving how 
much I was interested, the Lamas were so obliging as to interpret 
in my favour a prophetic account, which exists in their scriptures, 
regarding a Buddhist incarnation in the West. They convinced 
themselves that I was a reflex of the Western Buddha, Amitabha, 
and thus they overcame their conscientious scruples, and 
imparted information freely.” 

The author is not the only European who has received the 
honour of Baddhist canonisation, for it seems that the 
Thibetans are in the habit of using tin plates stamped with the 
portraits of distinguished persons, among others “ the third 
Napoleon, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and Mr. 
Gladstone, all supposed by the natives to represent Buddhas 
of more or less sanctity.” But these last can only be regarded 
as passive, unconscious Buddhas, while Mr. Waddell utilised 
his Buddhahood in a thoroughly active and practical manner. 


Buddhism, before it entered Thibet in the seventh century, 
had passed through successive stages of ever-increasing 
complexity and degeneracy. The first point of divergence 
between the northern and southern schools was “ the theistic 
Mahayana doctrine, which substituted, for the agnostic 
idealism and simple morality of Buddha, a speculative theistic 
system with a mysticism of sophistic Nihilism in the back- 
ground.” The world, in the view of this school, is to be re- 
nounced, not because of its positive sorrow and pain, but on 
account of its unsatisfying unreality. On the other hand, the 
personality of Gautama is idealised and deified, under the 
name of Adi-Buddha, until he at last becomes “ the omnipotent 
primordial God, and universal essence of a pantheistic nature.” 
In the next stage of the evolution, the aim of the mystic is 
“the ecstatic union of the individual with the universal 
spirit,” and this is sought, not by calm meditation, but by 
means of elaborate spells and magic circles. But this vague 
and visionary pantheism in its turn came to be felt an “ un- 
satisfying unreality.” So the void was filled by the introduc- 
tion of Tantrism, or the worship of the various forces of Nature 
regarded as female energies, and deified as different manifesta- 
tions of the goddess Kali, wife of the Hindoo god, Siva. 
When Buddhism took on this strange garb, it allotted wives 
‘to the several celestial Bodhisats, and most of the other 
gods and demons, and most of them were given a variety of 
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forms, wild and terrible ” [on another page, where the author 
repeats this statement, he writes mild and terrible ”], “and 
often monstrous, according to the moods of each divinity at 
different times. And as these goddesses and fiendesses were 
bestowers of supernatural power, and were especially malig- 
nant, they were especially worshipped.” Thus Buddhism, 
starting from practical atheism, passed through theism and 
pantheism to extreme polytheism; and the transition was 
after all a very natural one. For Gautama did not deny the 
existence of the Hindoo gods and demons, but only dethroned 
them and degraded them to the level of all other beings, sub- 
ject to death and the general law of metempsychosis; his 
followers therefore, less philosophical and more childlike than 
he, easily restored them to their thrones, and set them up as 
divinities to be feared and worshipped, and as we have seen, 
gave them wives to boot, who were even more fearful and 
more to be worshipped. 

Moreover, with an easy-going toleration, Buddhism assimi- 
lated the pantheon of the nations which from time to time it 
sought to convert. Thus Saint Padma-Sambhava, who 
introduced the religion into Thibet, although he is reputed 
to have vanquished all the chief aboriginal devils of the land, 
spared most of them, as Mr. Waddell quaintly puts it, “on 
their consenting to become defenders of his religion, while he 
on his part guaranteed that, in return for such services, they 
would be duly worshipped and fed.” As he says :— 

“Like most primitive people, the Tibetans believe that the 
planets and spiritua) powers, good and bad, exercise a potent 
influence upon man’s welfare and destiny, and that the portending 
[sic] machinations of these powers are only to be foreseen, dis- 
cerned, and counteracted by the priests. Such beliefs have been 
zealously fostered by the Lamas, who have led the laity to 
understand that it is necessary for each individual to have 
recou'se to the astrologer—Lama, or T'si-pa—on each of the three 
great epochs of life, to wit, birth, marriage, and death; and also 
at the beginning of each year to have a forecast of the year’s ill- 
fortune and its remedies drawn out forthem. These remedies 
are all of the nature of rampant demonolatry for the appeasing or 
coercion of the demons of the air, the earth, the locality, house, 
the death-demon, &c. Indeed the Lamas are themselves the real 
supporters of the demonolatry. They prescribe it wholesale, and 
derive from it their chief means of livelihood at the expense of 
the laity.” 

The multitude of gods and goddesses and demons to be 
worshipped or appeased need a corresponding multitude of 
priests to explain and conduct the various rites and cere- 
monies, for, as they say, “without a Lama in front of the 

votary there is no approach to God.” Altogether, we are told, 
“one family alone is prescribed a sufficient number of sacer- 
dotal tasks to engage a couple of Lamas fairly fully for 
several months of the year.” In many cases, a wholesale 
reading of holy books is part of the necessary worship, and 
“in order to get through the prescribed reading of the several 
bulky Scriptures within a reasonable time, it is the practice 
to call in a dozen or so Lamas, each of whom reads aloud, 
but all at the same time, a different book or chapter for the 
benefit of the person concerned.” Truly the Thibetans “have 
fallen under the double ban of menacing demons and despotic 
priests.” But with all this superstition, honestly believed 
by the laity and in some sense dishonestly fostered by the 
priests, it seems that the better class of Lamas retain some of 
the original pure and simple moral teaching of Gautama, and 
as to the common people, the current of Buddhism which 
rans through the tangled maze of Lamaism has raised the 
Thibetan “in the scale of humanity, lifting him above a life of 
wild rapine and selfishness by setting before him higher aims, 
by giving milder meanings to his mythology, by discounte- 
nancing sacrifice, and by inculcating universal charity and 
tenderness to all living things.” One gathers, by the way, 
from the testimony of various writers, that Buddhists, not 
only in Thibet but elsewhere, display this “tenderness to all 
living things” more markedly in their humane treatment of 
the lower animals than in their general conduct towards their 
fellow-men. Gentleness to animals is a negative virtue more 
easy to exercise than the positive virtue of unselfish charity 
and strenuous philanthropy. 

This volume is crammed with curious details as to the rise 
and spread of Lamaism; its various sects; the ritual and 
daily life of the Lamas; the strange mode of finding the 
infant succession to a deceased Grand Lama; the sorcery and 
divination that have such a fascination for the superstitious 
Tbibetans ; the elaborate ritual and the abundant drinking of 
tea, “which is served out eight or ten times daily in the 





temples and cathedrals, the service being interrupted for this 
temporal refreshment.” But there are too many details with 
too little perspective. One cannot see the wood for the trees. 
Mr. Waddell has tried to paint an exhaustive picture, and he 
has crowded the canvas in such a way as to give a blurred 
impression. He has produced a learned and instructive book, 
but it is hard reading. 





M. GASTON BOISSIER’S ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
RAMBLES.* 
READERS who have studied the works of Professor Middleton 
and Signor Lanciani will not find much that is new in what 
M. Boissier has to say about Rome, though they cannot fai} 
to be charmed with his lucid exposition and orderly arrange- 
ment. Of the three chapters which contain this portion of 
his work, the second, dealing with the Palatine, is the most 
important. With the archeology of the Palatine, indeed, 
France has a close connection. Napoleon III, who felt an 
interest, which was as much political as historical, in all that 
concerned the Cexsars, purchased the Farnese Gardens, which 
covered a great part of the site of the Palatine, from Francis II. 
of Naples. He had to sell it again, after the fall of the Empire ; 
but in the meantime (between 1861 and 1870) extensive and 
fruitfal explorations had been carried on, under the direction 
of M. Pietro Rosa. Among the discoveries made was the 
earliest of the successive towns which have occupied the arx 
imperit., One by one the most familiar landmarks of Roman 
story were identified,—the Temple of Jupiter the Stayer, the 
Shrine of Vesta, the Cabin of Romulus, the Great Altar 
which was believed to recall a yet more remote antiquity, the 
Arcadian colony of Evander. In the days of the Republic the 
Palatine Hill was not the most important of the seven. This 
honour returned to it when the Republic gave place to the 
Empire, because it was there that the Emperors fixed their 
abode. Nominally, it may be said, the centre of power 
remained in the Capitol; really it was shifted to the Palace, 
a word which, in the wide application which it now possesses, 
testifies to the importance of the spot in which it originated. 
Augustus, who had at one time lived near the Forum, after- 
wards bought the house of Hortensius on the Palatine. 
M. Boissier has much to say about the splendour which this 
modest dwelling assumed under the hands of Augustus, 
and of the art with which the Emperor disguised his 
magnificent additions. We cannot help thinking that 
he gives a somewhat erroneous impression of the facts. 
Antiquity is unanimous in affirming that the house of 
Augustus always retained a humility of appearance which 
was suited to what he claimed to be rather than to 
what he was, to the first of the citizens rather than to the 
master of the Roman world. Tiberius built a palace for 
himself, of which a few small chambers, probably used by 
slaves, remain. Caligula built another, of which there is stilt 
to be seen the underground passage. (cryptoporticus) in which 
he met his death at the hands of Cassius Cherea. The next, 
or more splendid erection, the domus aurea of Nero, has en- 
tirely disappeared. So vast was it, so large the domain attached 
to it, that they threatened to engulf all Rome. The un- 
popularity in which this involved the Emperor must have had 
much to do with the suddenness of his fall. We are reminded 
of Walpole’s answer when the King asked him what it would 
cost to make St. James’s Park a Royal garden, “ Three crowns, 
Sire.” The Flavian princes were careful to avoid this odium, 
and restored to the people much of the open space which had 
been taken from them. This did not, however, prevent Domitian 
from building a palace for himself. This dwelling, first 
discovered nearly two centuries ago, stripped of its most 
precious treasures, and then covered up again, was excavated 
anew by the Italian Government shortly after its migration 
to Rome. M. Boissier gives a very clear account of the 
remains, illustrated by an excellent ground-plan, the work of 
M. Dalert, who had the advantage of studying them, while 
the works were in progress. Not less meritorious is the 
following section, in which our author describes the Hill as it. 
must have presented itself to a spectator in the third century 
of ourera. Itis characteristic of the Parisian, accustomed to 
the broad thoroughfares of modern Paris, that he criticises the 
narrowness of the Roman clivi. We may pass over the chapter 
on the “ Catacombs,” for which M. Boissier is greatly indebted 
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to the works of Rossi and of Brownlow and North, an obliga- 
tion which he does not fail to acknowledge. Of the fourth 
chapter, headed “ Hadrian’s Villa,” one section only belongs 
to the subject proper; the first is a disquisition on that 
Emperor’s character, the third discusses the subject of the 
feeling of the Romans for country life. He has some 
shrewd remarks on Horace’s rural tastes, which he does not 
believe to have been quite as decided as some of the poet’s 
phrases would seem to show. “He never seems so taken with 
the country as when he is kept in town.” The average 
Roman, indeed, liked urbem in rure, for his country house 
was like a town; and the country that he did love was very 
different from that which modern taste or fashion admires :— 


“ When we go over Upper Italy, and arrive in the neighbour- 
hood of Mantua and the banks of the Po, the view of this country, 
formerly celebrated among travellers, leaves us nearly indifferent. 
‘Our minds being taken up by the fine views of the Alps, which we 
have just crossed, we scarcely vouchsafe even a disdainful glance 
at that smiling meadowland and the great calm river that waters 
it. Yet itis the fatherland of Virgil, the country which he had 
before his eyes in his childhood, and which never left his heart. 
‘Those plains, to us so void of character, awoke in him the love of 
mature. In order to understand it, he did not need to plunge into 
the mountains, to climb to the region of eternal snows, and to see 
the great rivers issue from the glaciers. For him, ‘it was enough 
to look upon those green fields, to walk along these brooks, under 
the pale foliage of the willows, to take the shade and the fresh- 
mess beside the sacred founts, and to listen at eventide to the 
complaint of the wood-pigeon and the distant songs of the peasant 
cutting bis trees.’ It is thus that there awoke in his soul that 
‘deep feeling of universal life and that generous sympathy with 
nature which enraptures us in his verse.” 


Ostia, to which M. Boissier gives his fifth chapter, scarcely 
appears in the books which have popularised Roman 
archeology, yet its story is one of uncommon interest. It 
perished almost as absolutely as Pompeii, and has had to be 
recovered like Pompeii by the spade. One point of great 
historical moment is emphasised by what has been thus 
revealed, the enormous importance and extent of the Roman 
corn-trade. Ostia and its neighbours, Centum Celle and 
Portus Trajani, were the Liverpool of the ancient world, and 
the wheat that had to keep alive the idle myriads of Rome was 
the staple of their trade. According to Lanciani more than 
two-thirds of the houses of which any remains are left were 
warehouses. The site of Trajan’s palace at Centum Celle, 
—the younger Pliny tells us how he was entertained there— 
was discovered by chance. Prince Torlonia had the ruins 
excavated, but “not,” says M. Boissier, “in a scientific 
spirit.” When he had secured all the more portable trea- 
sures he had the place hastily covered up :— 

‘“‘ These remains were so fine that they drew cries of admiration 
from the rough peasant who guided Signor Lanciani. After 
having escaped the barbarians of the Middle Ages, and the 
amateurs of the Renaissance—often more terrible than the 


barbarians—they ended by perishing obscurely in our own days, 
by the order of a great lord clumsily enamoured of antiquities.” 


In the sixth and last chapter we come to Pompeii. The first 
section gives us a very clear and precise statement of what 
has been done and of what still remains todo. The change 
that has taken place in the method of working is of the most 
salutary kind. It is not rare works of art that the excavators 
seek to reveal, but the whole life of the place. What has still 
to be found is the poor quarter. It must be remembered, 
however, that the artisan population was probably small; its 
place was supplied, in a great measure, by the huge armies of 
slaves. Another section is devoted te an admirable essay on 
the wall’paintings of the town. M. Boissier thinks that they 
were copies of Alexandrian masterpieces. A noticeable point 
is this, that popular as was the Auneid—so much is proved 
by the graffiti, the scribblings on the walls—only six of the 
pictures represent subjects from it. This bears on Mr. 
Paley’s argument that the Iliad, as we have it, was later in 
date than the plays of the Athenian dramatists, because these 
took so few of their subjects from it. 


The translator has done justice to his original by presenting 
him to the reader in a fairly good English dress. But who, 
we should like to know, is responsible for the extraordinary 
mistakes in Latin words? We bave found “ Turtullian,” 
“ Pathagoricians,” “ Nortetuo,” “ Cumea,” “ Claudienus,” 
among others. “Denys” for Dionysius may be French 
asage, but it is not English. And why a reference to “Ovid, 
Fastes” ? 








a 
THE LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR BLACKWoops 

THE biographers of Sir Arthur Blackwood, for Many years 
Secretary of the Post Office, have produced a work which ig 
addressed rather to the restricted circle of his survivin 
friends than to the world at large. For this reason, and on 
account of the very private and personal character of {), 
greater part of the book, one feels considerable diffidence in 
recommending its perusal to the general reader. Neverthe, 
less, there is much in its pages that is of common and eyery, 
day interest, and not a little that deserves the curious atten. 
tion of the student of humanity. 

Sir Arthur Blackwood belonged to a type which wy 
perhaps more common fifty years ago than it is to-day ~ 
a man of the world doubled with a religious revivalist, 
At one and the same time he was an able Civil servant, 
a popular personage in society, and an Evangelical preacher, 
who never wearied of testifying to the faith in which he lived, 
What made the combination so unusual was the fact that he 
permitted neither side of his life to suffer from his absorption 
in the other. Such time as he owed to the things of this 
world, to his temporal duties, he gave exactly and up. 
grudgingly. The Post Office has rarely known a more 
punctilious and devoted servant. But every hour that he 
could spare from the one service he devoted to the other, and 
few preachers have ever addressed so many congregations or 
striven to spread their faith with more unremitting zeal. He 
was a man of exceptional physical strength; nevertheless, 
there can be little doubt that the intense labour of this double 
strain considerably shortened the days of his life. A good 
deal of his ultimate development may be traced to his parents 
and his upbringing, in which he was singularly fortunate. 
Not that he ever displayed any of the characteristics of 
the self-conscious, youthful prig; on the contrary, both 
as a boy and a young man he showed himself to bea 
very fair specimen of the young unaffected Englishman, 
Indeed, to judge from his schoolboy letters, his conduct 
in his unregenerate days was often the reverse of edifying. 
If he managed to pass through Eton without being flogged, it 
was certainly more than he deserved. Of his Eton friends he 
records a curious fact :— 

“ Amongst my most intimate friends were West, Lubbock, 
Rivers Wilson, Fremantle, and Ryan, who sat next above me in 
school, and Welby, who was in the form below. After some years 
we each of us entered the Civil Service of the State; each of us 
has risen to be the head of one of the largest and most important 
Departments of the Government,—Sir Reginald Welby being Secre- 
tary to the Treasury; Sir Algernon West, Chairman of the Inland 
Revenue; Sir Rivers Wilson, Controller of the National Debt; Sir 
Charles Ryan, Controller-General of Exchequer ; Hon. Sir Charles 
Fremantle, Deputy-Master of the Mint; while Sir John Lubbock 
is not only well known as a politician, but also as a literary man. 

One other circumstance connected with the set I have 
just mentioned is also remarkable. We were each of us mades 
K.C.B. (except Lubbock) within a few years of each other.” 

From Eton, after a short interval spent in learning German 
in Mecklenburg, Sir Arthur Blackwood went to Cambridge, 
where he seems to have distinguished himself more in the 
hunting-field than in the schools; and from Cambridge he 
entered the Civil Service as a clerk in the Treasury, and 
London society as a good-looking and rather spoilt young 
man about town. The Crimean War offered a more exciting 
opening and an escape from the temptations of London, one 
of which—cards—had proved just a little too engrossing for 
his comfort. The Commissariat Staff had proved insufficient 
for what was required of it, and Sir Arthur and some other 
Treasury clerks were offered places in the Commissariat 
service. It was not long before Sir Arthur showed of what 
stuff a London dandy might be made. He and a brother 
clerk from the Treasury, Mr. Murray, were appointed to the 
first division, the Guards; and in spite of the almost universal 
breakdown in the Commissariat, they were able, at the end 
of the war, to make the boast tbat their division had 
never once been put on short rations. It is pretty clear, 
from the testimony of a great many officers, from the 
Commander-in-Chief down to the regimental chaplain, that 
the energy, tact, and devotion displayed by young Black- 
wood were conspicious even at a time when cases of 
self-sacrificing zeal were by no means rare. The Com- 
missariat department earned a great deal of abuse ; for the 
most part undiscriminating, and in some cases undeserved. 





* Some Records of the Life of Stevenson Arthur Blackwood, K.C.B. Compiled 
by a Friend. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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Sir Arthur Blackwood, who should be a better witness than 
most to its merits and demerits, attributed the whole break- 
down to a want of transport, for which he contends the Com- 
missariat could not be held responsible :— 

«Jt is really most lamentable that we have no re ©! 
organised Transport. Filder says that he proposed and ..~«< 
for it at the Horse-Guards before coming out; but the idea was 

h-poohed, and he was told that the Transport of the country 
Poald be sufficient. For a campaign in an ally’s country no doubt 
it would; but we should never have come unprepared.” 
And in another letter we find him writing, @ propos of the 
outcry against the Commissariat :— 

«J cannot understand, and am very indignant at your saying 

that the Commissariat has failed. Be good enough to state in 
what, and I shall then know what ground you have for saying 
so. A Return of the deficiencies has been called for from 15th of 
November to end of January; and what do you think the 
deficiencies are? Why, in the Division in which the men were 
worst off, they have, according to their own showing, been exactly 
pine ounces of biscuit per man short during seventy-eight days. 
The men have died, not from want of food, but from being over- 
worked, and from a want of proper regimental organisation. A 
qnan was sixteen hours out of the twenty-four on duty. When he 
came in wet, tired, and hungry, instead of finding his coffee hot 
and his meat ready cooked for him, which by telling off parties to 
get wood and cook the dinner for the others’ return might easily 
have been done, he had his handful of unroasted coffee and his 
piece of raw pork given him, and, without a pickaxe or anything 
of the sort, was told to get wood ‘for his fire. What did he do? 
Why, he threw away the coffee-beans, swallowed his pork raw, 
slept if he could a few hours in his wet clothes, and was again on 
duty.” 
From all accounts, this picture of mismanagement could 
hardly be called over-coloured. No doubt it was easier and 
more pleasant at the time to put the whole blame of our 
losses upon the shoulders of the Commissariat, and make one 
scapegoat answer for the sins of many, but, though Sir 
Arthur Blackwood’s defence by no means clears them of 
gross blundering, it proves pretty clearly that they were not 
the only authorities at fault. One could wish that the 
biographers had found it possible to publish more of these 
letters from the Crimea, for they form quite the most 
interesting part of the book. 

Shortly after his return to England, Sir Arthur Blackwood 
came under the influence of certain religious friends, and 
from this period onwards the story of his life is for the 
most part one of religious struggles and mission-work, 
related in a spirit of exalted enthusiasm which does not 
admit of criticism. Even though one cannot quite see 
the world through the same eyes with which Sir Arthur 
beheld it, or escape from the suspicion that his view of life 
was a somewhat narrow one, it is impossible not to admire 
the uncompromising, whole-hearted fashion in which he 
followed his convictions. He was known to have a very 
strong and delicate appreciation of the good things of this 
world; he became a total abstainer, and even gave up 
smoking. He was a keen sportsman, a good shot, and a 
fine horseman; he renounced both hunting and shooting. 
He was fastidious in the matter of his company and sensitive 
to ridicule; and he travelled third-class by the railway and 
distributed tracts. We do not think that a man of Sir 
Arthur’s stamp could give a finerjproof of his moral courage 
than by showing his willingness to harass any chance 
acquaintance or stranger with religious tracts and inquiries 
4s to the condition of his soul. The most pathetic passage, 
we think, in the whole book is that which describes how his 
father, who idolised and admired this only son beyond all 
measure, acquiesced in this change, and even, for his son’s 
sake, conquered his dreadful distaste for tract-giving. And 
all this time Sir Arthur was working strenuously in a public 

office and giving daily proof of his efficiency as a clear-sighted, 
hard-headed public servant. It is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable feature in his career, that his strength in the 
one capacity was never impaired by the excess of his 
enthusiasm in the other. 





TWO HANDBOOKS FOR HOLIDAY-SEEKERS.* 
Mrs. T. A. TROLLOPE in her biography of her mother-in-law, 
the greater Mrs. Trollope, expressed herself surprised to find 
how much people moved about in the early part of the 
century. She had thought that before trains existed most 
People were content to stay at home year in, year out. But 
the family letters and journals from which she gathered her 
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*(L) Seaside Watering Places, London: L, U;.cott Gill.—(2.) Where to Go 





Jor a Holiday. London: Cha'to and Windus, 





materials bore witness to continual journeyings hither and 
thither by coach, to stay with friends and relations in 
different parts of the country, to improve ailing healths, or 
to see London and learn the new fashions in dress and 
manners 2.4 conversation. The discovery that our modern 
babits are net altogether peculiar to our modern life is always 
a source of ¥atisfaction. We like to know that in the good old 
times people were as extravagant, as restless, or as fanciful as 
we are too much reproached for being in our own degenerate 
day. And, in the main, the evidence of history goes to 
establish that human nature has shown itself governed by 
much the same good and bad inclinations in all periods of the 
movement we call progress, the differences in the outward form 
and tone of social life depending more upon material than 
moral conditions. We are not at all surprised to learn that 
among the well-to-do classes, people moved about a great deal 
in the “tens” and “twenties.” But we should be very much 
surprised to learn that there was as much journeying about 
the country done by the classes that are not well-to-do. That 
which makes a new feature in our modern civilisation is the 
assumption that, somehow or other, everybody—rich, poor, or 
of middling means—is to get away for a change, at least once 
in the year, and if possible at all in the well-marked holiday 
seasons, when professional occupations are interrupted, and of 
course during the weeks of late summer and early autumn. 
This sort of mobilisation of the whole population can only be 
realised by means of a great deal of organisation; and 
accordingly we have philanthropic societies for taking poor 
children out of the slums of our cities and planting them 
out for. a week or a fortnight in country villages, homes of 
rest for the poorer clergy, for governesses, for nurses, for 
almost anybody who is not too proud to accept a holiday on 
eleemosynary terms; the machinery of Messrs. Cook and 
others for conveying the middle-classes at cheap rates all over 
the Continent, and an eager competition among railway and 
steamboat companies continually cheapening tickets and in- 
creasing the means of locomotion. We have also quite a 
vast literature of guides and itineraries, holiday handbooks, 
magazine and newspaper articles, to tell us where to go, how 
to go, and when to go, at the cheapest rates and in the 
shortest times possible. Of the two books before us one is a 
compendious guide to all the watering-places on the coast of 
England and Wales, the Isle of Wight, the Channel Islands, 
and the Isle of Man. The other, which has more literary pre- 
tension, gives sketches by various writers of holiday tours 
made in different parts of England, Scotland, and Wales, and 
also on the Continent. 


The handbook of Seaside Watering Places, which, we 
observe, is the twentieth issue of an ever-growing annual 
publication, ought to be of the greatest use and comfort to 
parents unxious to remove themselves and an assortment 
of children, nurses, and governesses to the sea. It gives 
all sorts of information about every English seaside place, 
fashionable or unfashionable, new or old, we ever heard of, 
and of many we never heard of till now ; points out the different 
routes to them ; not seldom prints a list of their principal hotels, 
inns, lodging-houses, and food shops, summarises their history, 
and indicates their charms,—and all for the modest price of 
half-a-crown. There is a great fascination about the map 
prefixed to this volume, which seems to symbolise the mind of 
the average citizen and the average citizen’s child in August 
and September. All the interior of the country is given in 
blank grey; no rivers, hills, lakes, or inland towns except 
those that are important railway junctions are indicated,— 
only the railway lines leading from the capital and the great 
cities, to different points on the zone of watering-places that 
encircles the coast. This, as we have said, is the book for 
the family mah, who, strong in the possession of it, will not 
need to take the advice of his friends as to where he shall go, 
but can in a few hours secure rooms and order dinner for 
himself and family, by means of the post or the telegraph, at 
any one of several hundred places, many of which he may 
never have heard the name of before. 


The other book, Where to Go for a Holiday, commends itself 
more to the single man or single woman who wants not only to 
escape into fresh air, but to see fine scenery and get some 
walking, climbing, fishing, or other sport. Mrs, E. P. Sholl 
gives an attractive itinerary of the romantic country of the 
Black Forest, with charming descriptions of its crystal 





streams and black and white cottages. Not less picturesque is 
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Sir Herbett Maxwell’s account of Grey Galloway, where Mr. 
Crockett’s novels have lately carried so many of us in imagina- 
tion. Miss Barlow and Mr. Justin McCarthy both recommend 
Irish tours. Miss Barlow, who controverts the popular miscon- 
ception that all the finest scenery of Ireland lies upon the coast, 
would take us round Ulster. Mr. McCarthy is eloquent about 
the beauties of the West. He would have us take for our 
starting-point “ Westport, the stately, the melancholy, that 
looks as if it were once so prosperous and is now fallen in 
fortunes.” He calls up a picture of a time when Westport 
was a sort of Irish Genoa, “ when commerce was busy in her 
buildings, when her'streets throbbed with life, when merchants 
bought and sold within her ways, and their treasuries choked 
with money,” and points the contrast between those times 
and now, when “all seems sadly changed, and Karnak is 
scarcely a more melancholy sight than Westport. Commerce 
has ebbed away from her like a retreating sea; great houses 
stand empty that once throbbed with the hum of busy men, 
prosperity has departed, and grass grows in deserted wharves 
and silent streets. But there is a charm about the place in 
its very desolation, the charm that clings around some 
beautiful woman grown old and grey before her time, 
and deserted by the friends and iovers of her youth.” 
From typical Westport Mr. McCarthy would take us to 
Leenane, from Leenane to Glendalough, from Glendalough 
to Galway, from Galway to Limerick, and finally from 
Limerick to Killarney, whose lakes are not only dearer but 
more beautiful to him than any in the world. The claims of 
Wales are pat forward by Mr. Salter, who invites us to explore 
the hill-district of the North, where he assures us that we 
shall find most delightful river scenery as yet unhackneyed 
by tourists, and a civilisation innocent of progress. He gives 
a pleasant picture of the patriarchal life of the dwellers in 
these quiet dales and on the sheep-farms of the uplands, 
where are old, old people who have never been as much as a 
dozen miles away from their homes, where English is not 
spoken, and where no postman comes, and where goods are 
still carried over the hills on pack-horses, and rushes still 
burn to save candles. Mr. Rivers Vine also puts in a plea 
for “ Wild Wales,” and rebukes us for being so eager to see 
the Nile and the Riviera, while we are content to know 
nothing of Snowdon and Llanberis and Bettws-y-Coed. Mrs. 
C. F. Gordon Cumming, having “just returned from a long 
and delightful day in Lindisfarne,” does her best to persuade 
us to spend our holiday in tracing the footsteps of St. 
Cuthbert, by telling us many items of his life and work and 
influence on the people, the vegetation, and even the wild 
birds of the island. She quotes the pleasant legend of how 
the Saint loved the eider-ducks above all the other sea-fowl, 
and trained them to build near his oratory, where they 
acquired “those quiet and gentle habits which still distin- 
guish these ducks from the noisy tribes which haunt the 
isle.’ Miss Allen writes of the Isle of Wight and the 
Channel Islands. She has plenty to say in favour of the 
rather sophisticated attractions of the Isle of Wight, but her 
gush of enthusiasm is for the Channel Islands, where,— 

“ Wild flowers, rivalling our brightest garden blossoms, carpet 
the banks, while golden green lizards, their size and brilliancy 
quite startling to a stranger, shoot across the roadway at intervals 
like living jewels. But, oh, the beauty of a Channel Island 
garden! Like water unto wine is the Isle of Wight when con- 
trasted with the former, whose chief charm is perhaps its exquisite, 
exuberant wildness. Mighty magnolias, with their creamy, goblet- 
shaped blossoms ; splendid myrtle-trees, their white bloom show- 
ing like stars amidst their dark foliage; magnificent giant red 
geraniums, fuchsia-trees gleaming with ‘drops of red fire, rich- 
hued rhododendrons, delicately tinted azaleas, hydrangeas, and 
Banksia roses meet you at every turn, making of those pleasant 
places a very dream of fragrance and delight. Fruit of all kinds 
grows in abundance, as we in England have good cause to know. 
Walking-sticks of the cabbage-tree, which often grows to twenty 
feet here, are favourite trophies for the tourist to carry home.” 


Unfortunately, the inhabitants of the Channel Islands still 
believe in witchcraft, but then so do the cottagers in many 
parts of Devon, Dorset, and Somersetshire, not to speak of the 
inhabitants of smart houses in Kensington and Belgravia; 
and they invent bouncing fictions and, when accused of lying, 
declare that they “ would be ashamed before their shadows to 
tell a lie,” in which inconsistency they are perhaps not more 
peculiar than in their belief in magic. Among the most 
attractive, if not the most attractive chapter in the book, is 
Miss Cameron’s account of a journey of exploration among 
the canals and lakes bordering the Zuyder Zee. Mrs. Sholl 





ee a ee 
tells us how to “do” the Rhine, from Bingen to Bonn, for 
£10. We are to be a fortnight about it; to geta circular ticket 
from Mr. Cook, and to make ourselves members of “a, party of 
four.” On the whole, it seems to us rather a pity that the 
publisher of this little book did not make it a point that 
every writer should give an estimate of the expenses of hig 
particular tour. People who have command of urlimiteg 
means are generally able to strike out a holiday plan for 
themselves without consulting a book. Those who are masterg 
of very limited means are obliged to be warily guided in their 
plans by considerations of £ s. d., and there is no information 
so difficult to get from one’s friends as details of expenditure, 
—some people being always at least half-ashamed of having 
spent little, others of having spent much. 





TWO CAMPAIGNS: MADAGASCAR AND ASHANTER* 


THE author of this bulky volume was the war-correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph, and the patience and courage with 
which he achieved his task are none the less admirable 
because they are by no means uncommon virtues among 
members of his profession. It is one in which the civilian 
often incurs as much danger as the soldier, and, unlike the 
soldier, he may have to meet it in solitude. 

By far the larger portion of the book is devoted to 
Madagascar. Mr. Burleigh, who did not stay to meet 
the invading army, complains that the French authorities 
strongly objected to his presence in the island, but why they 
should have conceived so violent an animosity towards him 
and his mission he finds it difficult to understand. Possibly 
they were aware that he would not be an impartial witness of 
the campaign. Although he never questioned the ultimate 
success of the French, his wishes and sympathy were given to 
the Malagasy. If any foreigners assumed a Protectorate, or 
took possession of that vast island, Great Britain, in Mr, 
Burleigh’s opinion, had a far higher and earlier claim to it 
than France. Was not our trade with the country ten times 
greater than hers, and was it not due to our missionaries and 
to our commerce that the people had emerged from barbarism ¢ 


“The acknowledgment of the French Protectorate in 1890 was 
surely a blunder, and there was a still more discreditable act 
permitted in Britain in 1885 against the independence of the 
Malagasy. At that time Great Britain was in a position to have 
said ‘hands off’ to France, a line of action also she was morally 
bound to take in view of her past dealings with Madagascar and 
her interests at that moment. The British missionaries made the 
facts known to their friends and organisations in the United 
Kingdom, but it so happened that the ‘ Nonconformist conscience’ 
halted between two opinions, and the London Missionary Society 
failed to press the rights of missionaries and British subjects in 
Madagascar lest hurt should be done thereby to the then tottering 
Liberal Administration.” 


This is a serious charge. The London Missionary Society, 
Protestant to the core, must have regarded the prospect of a 
French Protectorate with the strongest apprehension. Much 
of the good work achieved through their missionaries would 
be in peril should the French become the virtual or actual 
rulers of the country. Is it then to be believed that a great 
religious society would endanger what it must esteem the 
vital interests it had watched over so long, out of mere party 
considerations? If such were the case, the “ Nonconformist 
conscience ” must have been strained indeed, but Mr. Burleigh’s 
statement requires corroboration. He does ample justice to 
the work of the missionaries during the last half-century :— 


“It was the missionaries chiefly who made Madagascar possible 
for foreigners to live in with safety. Within fifty years they 
achieved wonders. Civilisation had followed their steps and was 
dawning into day. They worked, and verily never had men s0 
great a reward, for their success was abundant, and promised to 
be lasting. Malagasy men and women had stood by their faith 
boldly, and suffered martyrdom in the heathen days of Rana- 
valona [. An unheard-of thing in Madagascar, noble and com- 
moner had defied the Sovereign’s will, and declined to renounce 
their Christian creed, preferring to be hurled over the precipice 
of Ampamarinana at the capital, the Tarpeian rock of Antana- 
narivo...... Their advancement had been wondrous—well 
nigh marvellous—towards that absolute identification with the 
new fashions and ideas that characterises a real from a sham and 
veneer civilisation. They were orderly and law-abiding. That, 
perhaps, was natural with them. They had readily adopted 
Western arts and processes of work. They built churches, schools, 
and found the money out of their own pockets to erect and main- 
tain them. Tens of thousands had learned and were learning to 
read.” 





* Two Campaigns: Madagascar and Ashantee, By Bennet Burleigh, London: 
Fisher Unwin. 
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They had newspapers also, but the two published in the 
capital during war-time were worse than _useless, for they 
deceived the people with stories of victories never won, and 
of battles never fought. The whole narrative of the French 
advance viewed from the Malagasy standpoint is indeed a 

itiable one. Civilisation had given them churches and schools, 
Court dresses from Worth, and “hundreds of pianos,” but it 
had not given unity; and patriotism, although greatly vaunted 
had no abiding influence. There was treachery in the Court, 
treachery in the camp. French gold had corrupted many, and 
others willingly ignorant nourished a false security. No 
people could have shouted out their loyalty with lustier 
voices, but in sight of the enemy their courage waned away. 
The troops were badly led, half-starved, and badly armed, and 
when officers were either cowards or traitors, it was not sur- 
prising that at the sight of danger the common soldiers often 
found it expedient to ran away. To drive out the invaders 
was impossible, but the difficulties of traversing the two 
hundred and twenty-five miles between Majunga and Antana- 
narivo were enormous, and might have been increased a 
thousandfold had the better class of the people been alive to 
the danger that threatened them. “Of two things I am 
sure,” says Mr. Barleigh, “the Queen was cruelly deceived 
and the Prime Minister was befooled by those who should 
have served them faithfully.” The people laughed at all 
warnings, and exclaimed, “ You need have no fear, the French 
will never get to Antananarivo.” 

What they will do now they are there is one of the 
interesting problems of the day. The Malagasy are a kindly 
people; in the more civilised parts of the island Europeans 
have hitherto lived in perfect security, and how much even 
French property was respected in the very crisis of the 
nation’s fate may be seen by the following story :— 

“In M. de Vilers’ haste to vacate the Residency—a Rue de 
Rivoli Mansard-roof building that cost about a quarter of a 
million francs —the officials left a dog locked up inside. 
For two days it howled piteously, whereupon, not caring to 
break the seals which had been placed upon the doors, 
the Malagasy officers broke a pane of glass through which food 
and water were passed to the poor animal. No one, however, was 
permitted to go within the building, and thus the things were 
allowed to remain just as they were left, including the thousands 
of dozens of smashed bottles of wine destroyed by the French. 
According to recent and trustworthy reports, it seems likely 
to be long before the old order of things is replaced by a 
better. At present anarchy is said to prevail throughout the 
provinces, all the disturbing forces in the country having been 
roused into activity by the arrival of the French. 

We cannot follow Mr. Burleigh’s steps in Ashantee, about 
which he has not much to say that is of special significance. 
That there as well as in Madagascar he did his work well as 
a war correspondent will be evident to the reader, but had he 
written his narrative with greater care and compressed it 
within narrower compass the book might have proved of more 
permanent value. We may add that many attractive illustra- 
tions add to the interest of the volume. 


a 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Touch of Sorrow. By Edith Hamlet. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
— Few readers will lay this book down with dry eyes. The story 
is, at first sight, unambitious and simple, and its moral is not new. 
It deals with one special instance of the general law, “Thro’ sin 
and sorrow into Thee we pass by that same path our true fore- 
fathers trod.” But the principal characters are imagined with 
insight, and drawn with true art. Stella Morecombe, a girl with 
all the charm and yet all the dangerous sensitiveness belonging 
to the artistic temperament, after a love-match which ought to 
make her and her husband “live happily ever afterwards,” dis- 
closes qualities which had passed unnoticed amid the love and 
good-will which surrounded the youth of a beautiful girl. Her 
keen sensitiveness to pleasure goes with a shrinking from pain, 
which makes her do what may be called in plain language very 
heartless things. An affectionate aunt, to whom she is by way 
of being devoted, loses her husband; and Stella, instead of 
wishing to give her the loving sympathy she looks for, cannot 
bear the sight of her pain. Her one endeavour is to forget it, 
and to keep away from the aunt’s presence. Later on a governess, 
who has been a second mother to Stella, is on her death-bed, 
and her dearest wish is to see Stella. But the news finds our 
heroine immersed in artistic enjoyments and social successes. 
She puts off going rather than miss the party to which she is 








looking forward, and the governéss dies without seeing her. At 
last her own child dies, and the self-concentration of the artistic 
nature gives way. Her husband’s grief is her own. Sensitiveness 
to her own sorrow here unlocks the door into another heart. 
“She appreciated suddenly and fully another human being’s grief, 
and poured out her soul in sympathy.’ Then came between them 
“that wonderful closeness of spirit which is the reward of all 
great sorrow fully shared.” That this picture is touching and 
sufficiently lifelike to arouse great interest is certain. Is it quite 
true to Nature? Could a girl whose want of the power of sym- 
pathy had gone so far change deeply and permanently, as the 
story implies that Stella did? This question reveals, we think, a 
certain indeterminateness in the writer’s conception. That 
La Motte Fougué’s Undine wins a soul when she marries, though 
the story is a fairy-tale, emphasises a true conception of human 
nature. That George Eliot’s Tito Melema should ever become a 
philanthropist is inconceivable. Stella’s action at the death of 
her governess might be that girlish failure to realise what is 
distant, amid the pressure of surrounding pleasures and interests, 
which often makes the memory of genuine grief short in shallow 
natures. It means some want of soul, but not necessarily entire 
absence of heart. Can her attitude towards Lady Hambledon’s 
grief, visible before her eyes, be similarly explained? If it can, 
we may have good hope that Martin and Stella are now very 
happy. But if some of the poison of which Tito Melema is the 
concentrated essence, is in Stella’s nature, we are afraid that the 
scene on p. 318 is not so significant for the future as the author 
supposes. 

Story of an Irish Sept. By N.C. Macnamara. (Dent and Co.) 
—This is the story of an Irish clan, of a family that has lived upon 
its own land for upwards of fifteen hundred years, and constitutes 
a proof, if more were wanted, that the Irish Celts differ so essen- 
tially from the English race in character and mode of life that 
laws admirably adapted to the English are mostly unsuited to the 
Irish. Starting from this principle the author, who writes with 
considerable knowledge of Irish grievances and Irish require- 
ments, points out many means of union without coercion, and of 
land tenure without landlord harshness. The sept in question 
are the Macnamaras of Clare, descendants of the Celtic Cas, who 
possessed himself of the lands between the rivers Fergus and 
Shannon. Though many of the clan were driven from -he country 
by Oliver Cromwell in 1659, the remainder cling to their homes in 
spite of troubles and confiscations, and have continued up to the 
present day that love of the soil which characterised their ances- 
tors. Ina day of changes such as the times we live in, the story 
of such loyal affection and attachment to ancestral holdings is 
deserving of any reader’s interest, and Mr. Macnamara’s book has 
the additional merit of being graphic and thorough. 


Sailing Tours. By Frank Cowper, M.A. (L. Upcott Gill.)—To 
judge from his ingenuous and entertaining preface to this the fifth 
part of his Yachtsman’s Guide to the Cruising Waters of the English 
and Adjacent Coasts, Mr. Cowper is a little sensitive to criticism, 
and even on occasions apt to act upon opinions offered him in 
opposition to his better judgment. In the course of what has 
been a rather important literary scheme of its kind, he has 
changed his plan more than once, mainly to escape the charge of 
being dull. In this concluding volume, which deals with the 
west coasts of Scotland, the Orkneys, and the west coast of the 
North Sea, he has certainly succeeded in accomplishing his chief 
object. There is not a truly dull page in his book. It contains 
a description of every creek, harbour, and roadstead suitable for 
yachting purposes, from the Mull of Galloway to Duncansby 
Head. Nor is the book one to be enjoyed by yachtsmen merely. 
The literature of the subject of which it treats is very large and 
anecdotical; Mr. Cowper has got it up so thoroughly, and has 
utilised the material at his disposal with so much of that thorough- 
ness which is identical with enthusiasm, that even the most. in- 
veterate landsman will be delighted with the results of his labours. 


The Rochester Diocesan Directory. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)—This is a volume on which the only possible criticism, of an 
adverse kind, is that it is too good at the price, which we may say 
is 1s. 6d. net. We do not, indeed, see anything in it that is 
superfluous. But the editor complains that it does not meet with 
adequate support. The only course is to cut down contents and 
price. The account of the personnel of the diocese, the institutions 
in the way of societies, &c., the benefices and other essential 
matters, might be retained, and the price reduced by a half, 
though, indeed, it is not a formidable sum as it is. But any 
outlay on a book seems objectionable to the average Englishman. 


Outlines of Church History. By Rudolf Sohm. Translated by 
Miss Mary Sinclair. (Macmillan and Co.)—Professor Sohm’s 
ideal is Luther. Of Luther’s principles and work he cannot speak 
too highly. But of Lutheranism he must needs, if he is con- 
sistent, have a much lower opinion. His view of Church govern- 
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ment is of the severest independent type. Every body of 
Christian people has a right to self-government. Systems of 
government and Church order seem to him corruptions. ‘“ The 
natural man is a born Catholic; we are but servants of God by 
natural generation; sonship is first given us by regeneration.” 
He goes on, “Church law has arisen from this overpowering 
desire of the natural man for a legally constituted, catholicised 
Church.” This sounds a little strange. We are not, it seems, to 
believe that Christ came on earth to found a visible society. On 
the contrary, this visible society is a human corruption, and, 
curiously enough—so Professor Sohm goes on to speculate—the 
origin of this corruption was the very institution of the 
Founder which was to be the visible sign of unity. ‘The 
development which was to result in the world-ruling power 
of the Papacy and in the secularisation of the Church, originated, 
strangely enough, in the celebration of the Eucharist, the Lord’s 
Supper.” There is really something almost grotesquely odd in 
these vagaries. Professor Sohm, however, virtually allows that 
his ideal was impossible. The Church of which he sketches the 
history is this unregenerate society. That being conceded, he 
gives a very able, impartial, and lucid summary of its history. 

The New Kingdom. By F. Regirald Statham. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—Mr. Statham appears to be for making some- 
thing like a clean sweep. The “family as the unit of society ” 
has not been a success. The possession of land is “the mcst 
amazing thing imaginable.” And yet one might fancy that what 
has been practised semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, might cease to 
amaze. (Mr. Statham probably imagines that land becomes 
naturally and without human effort corn-land, pasture, or hop- 
garden.) In fact we have here a Socialist of the blindest and 
most unreasonable kind. 

The Hastings Chess Tournament, 1895. Edited by Horace F. 
Cheshire. (Chatto and Windus.)—Two hundred and thirty 
games were played in the Chess Tournament of last year. These 
are all given in this volume, and there are also added annotations 
by the chief competitors. Of these we have also portraits.—— 
Together with this we may mention The Principles of Chess, by 
James Mason (Horace Cox), a second edition, revised and 
enlarged. 

Welsh Mountaineering, by Alexander W. Perry (L. Upcott Gill), 
gives practical directions for climbing Welsh mountains (where 
it is as easy to kill oneself as it is in Switzerland).——Bennett’s 
Handbook for Travellers in Norway (T. Bennett, Christiania), 
appears in a “ twenty-eighth revised edition with sixteen maps.” 
——New Pictorial and Practical Guide to London. (Ward, Lock, 
and Bowden.)—A twelfth edition. 

We have received the fifth volume of English Minstrelsie 
Collated and edited with notes, &c., by S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
The airs arranged by H. Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A., F. W. 
Russell, B.D., and W. H. Hopkinson. (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 
Edinburgh.) There are none of the most famous English songs 
in the volume, but not a few that are well worthy of their place. 
“ Once I Loved a Maiden Fair,” “ When Daffodils Begin to Peer,” 
“ Drink to Me Only” are among the best known. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

Horace, Ode IV. and Epodes Edited by James H. Gow. 
(Cambridge University Press.)}—These volumes complete Dr. 
Gow’s useful edition of the lyric verse of Horace. A great 
amount of matter, generally sound and well selected, is 
compressed into a narrow compass. We have not space to 
criticise Dr. Gow’s work in detail, but must be content with 
a general commendation. We see that he holds Epod. IX. to 
have been written on shipboard on the day of the battle of Actium. 
This certainly explains the curious fluentem nauseam. On line 
seventeen he reads at hoc. Yet the MSS. reading ad hune (sc. 
militem) is possible. In Od. IV. 69 we see the strange exaggera- 
tion of “three bushels” of gold rings taken from the bodies of 
knights slain at Canne is repeated. In the first place modius is 
not a bushel,—i.e., eight gallons, its true equivalent being not 
quite two gallons. Livy mentions the estimate of three “ modii,” 
but prefers that of one: “ fama tenuit, quae propior vero est, haud 
plus fuisse modio.” Three English bushels have a capacity of 
66,521 cubic inches in solid gold ; this would weigh about 124,508 oz. 
troy. Take half of this, as the rings would not lie close, and we 
get a quite enormous amount. Livy says that 2,700 equites were 
killed at Canna; this, taking one modius, would allow 2 oz. of gold 
to each ring.—Brasidas in Thrace, edited by John M. Sing, 
M.A (Rivington, Percival, and Co.), is an adaptation of certain 
chapters in Thucydides, IV.-V., for school purposes, in fact as a 
reading-book for “lower fifth forms.” Some of the more difficult 
sentences have been modified to suit the capacities of probable 
readers. Brasidas was so striking a figure, and the events related 
were so important, that the preliminary objection of introducing 
Thucydides to a lower fifth is, at least, compensated. On the 
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principle of making the most of everything, the volume is gom. 
pleted with some Greek exercises illustrative of the portion read, 
——From the same publishers we have also received a number of 
Single Term Greek Readers. Each term is provided with threg 
books, containing passages for translation, with notes ang 
vocabulary. From @npetow roids Atovtas we get to Kal OlBowy rapa 
yevouevos map-éAaBe 7d otpdrevpa Kal cumpitas TH BAAS EAAnming: 
érodcuer pos Ticeagipyny Kal @apvaBafov. This is no more thang 
reasonable amount of achievement. The common mistake is to 
take a boy from a sentence of two words to something as difficult 
as a Thucydidean speech._——Greek Rudiments. By John Burnet, 
M.A. (Longmans and Co.)—We do not see any particular dif. 
ference between this and other elementary text-books, except it be 
a more than usually rigid exclusion of non-Attic forms. Has Pro. 
fessor Burnet to teach the rudiments, as they are given here, frum 
his professorial chair ?——Passages for Unseen Translation, By 
A. H. Tod and F. R. Langworth. (Same publishers.)—The Greek 
and Latin passages, which are chosen from a sufficiently wide range 
of authors, may be had either together or separate. ——In “ Bell’s 
Classical Translations” (G. Bell and Son), we have Odes of 
Horace, I.-II., and Odes of Horace, III.-IV., translated by A, 
Hamilton Bryce, LL.D.; and Odes of Horace, I., translated by J, 
Holland, M.A., and T. H. Irving, M.A. (Melville, Mullen, and 
Slade.)—One of the translators has rendered as literally as 
possible into blank verse, the other more freely into rhyme. 
We must own to liking the blank rather the better of the two, 
though, in theory, it is wholly unsuitable. Dr. Bryce’s skill as a 
translator is well known. His prose version is as good as we are 
likely to find.——Old Testament History for Schools. By the Rev, 
T. H. Stokoe, D.D. (Clarendon Press.)—This volume is the con- 
tinuation of a work which appeared under the title of ‘‘ Old Testa- 
ment History for Junior Classes.” Dr. Stokoe explains that his 
book has been found more generally useful than he had ventured 
to anticipate. He has so far altered his plan as to be less 
careful of simplicity, and to extend his range of illustra- 
tion. His method is to put the selected Scripture narrative on 
one page with notes and illustrations opposite, and to furnish 
each book with an introductory note. The work appears to have 
been well done, the difficulties being fairly met, as, e.g.,in the 
double account of David’s motive in ‘numbering the people” 
(rightly taken as equivalent to a conscription).——The Gospel 
According to St. Matthew, edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., 
by the Rev. A. E. Hillard, M.A. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.), ig 
the first volume of a new series of ‘The Books of the Bible,” 
which is to include all that are commonly read in schools. The 
notes seem to be adequately full without being cumbrously long. 
It may, we think, be misleading to say (xiv. 25) that the night 
was divided “into the Roman way of reckoning from 6 p.m to 
6am.” The actual night was so divided, and the beginning and 
ending varied with the seasons.——In the series of “Arnold’s 
School Shakespeare,” edited by J. Churton Collins, M.A. (Edward 
Arnold), we have King Richard III., edited by Francis Pierrepont 
Barnard, M.A., and King Lear, edited by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, 
M.A. Each is furnished with a sufficient apparatus of prole- 
gomena and notes We more specially notice the excellent 
historical summary of characters in the first, and the very 
sound criticism of the dramatic purpose of the second. In 
characterisation King Lear is almost, if not altogether, at the 
head of Shakespeare's plays, and it is a great thing to have an 
editor who is adequate, as Mr. Tovey may be pronounced to be, to 
the occasion.——In the “ Shakespeare for Schools” (Cambridge 
University Press), we have The Tempest, edited by A. W. Verity. 
Mr. Verity’s work in editing Milton and now Shakespeare (of 
which we have already had Julius Cxsar, Twelfth Night, and 4 
Midsummer Night’s Dream), is of acknowledged excellence, and we: 
are glad to have another example of it.——English Verse for 
Junior Classes, Part II., by T. Logie Robertson (Blackwood and 
Sons), is the continuation of a useful class-book which we noticed 
some little time ago in these columns. ‘We may mention at the: 
same time another useful volume, Coverley Papers from the 
“ Spectator,” edited by K. Deighton (Macmillan and Co.)——In 
“Readers” we have Macmillan’s Geography Readers, Books V.-VI. 
(Macmillan and Co.), containing respectively “The Countries of 
Europe” and “The Colonies of England ;” and Murché’s Domestic 
Science Readers, Book III. (same publishers). This book, for the 
corresponding standard, has for its subject “'The chief materials 
used in clothing and washing.” Monsieur G. Eugéne Fasnacht’s 
“Synthetic French Grammar” has been compressed and recast into 
a somewhat altered shape in A French Grammar for Schools (same 
publishers).——French Prose Composition for Middle Forms, by J. 
Duhamel, M.-és-A., and B. Minssen, M.-és-A. (Rivington, Percival, 
and Co.), contains one hundred and fifty passages of graduated diffi- 
culty for translation into French. There is a preliminary conspectus: 
of syntax rules, a table of irregular verbs, and a vocabulary, while 
the exercises themselves are furnished with occasional footnotes. 
and references to the numbered paragraphs of the syntax.——A 
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Selection of French Idioms, compiled by Madame Ph. Plan, with a 
Preface by F. A. Roget (Macmillan and Co.), is a really remark- 
able book. As a text-book it will be most useful, but any one 
who has even a moderate acquaintance with French will find it 
highly interesting. The plan has been to collect colloquial idioms 
{stopping short of slang) and to set over against them in parallel 
columns synonymous French phrases, something like the 
interpretatio, to which we are accustomed in the Delpbin Classics. 
Here are some examples : — 
“ Téte de linotte. 

A pas de loup. Sans bruit. 

Mener beau bruit. Faire du reproches. 

Jouer des jambes. S’enfuir.” 
It would be easy to set a very puzzling examination paper out of 
this volume. Certainly any one who could explain any phrase 
taken from it might consider himself well acquainted with the 
language. No English is given.—M. Victor Duruy’s Histoire 
deVOrient appears in a new edition suited to the requirement 
of the last French “code,” by M. A Moret, “ Sous la direction de 
Prof. F. Lavisse” (Hachette)——We have also to acknowledge 
French Without Tears, Book ITI., by Mrs. Hugh Bell (E. Arnold). 
——As a German reading-book we have Twenty Stories from 
Grimm, edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Walter Rippmann 
(Cambridge University Press).——Of scientific text-books we 
have The Story of Electricity, by John Munro (George Newnes), 
and Physics for Students of Medicine, by Alfred Daniell, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co).—Finally we have to acknowledge Report 
of a Conference on Secondary Education held at Cambridge, 
April 21st, 22nd, 1896 (Cambridge University Press), and Pro- 
gramme of Technological Examinations by City and Guilds of London 
Jastitute (Whittaker and Co.) 


Personne de pende jugement. 


Booxs Recrivep.—Outline of Psychology. By Edward Brad- 
ford Titchener. (Macmillan and Co.)——Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right. Translated byS. W. Dyde, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons.) 
An Introduction to Sociology. By Arthur Fairbanks. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) ——Disturbances in the Standard of Value. 
By Robert Barclay. (Effingham Wilson.)—A second edition. 
Iniernational Bimetallism, By Francis H. Walker, LL.D. (Macmillan 
and Co.)——Green’s Encyclopedia of the Law of Scotland. Edited 
by John Chisholm, M.A. Vol. I. “Abandoning” to “ Bankers’ 
Lien.” (W. Green and Sons, Edinburgh.)——A Priliminary 
Treatise on Evidence at the Common Law. Part I.,‘‘ Development of 
Trial by Jury.” By James Bradley Thayer. (Little, Brown, and 
‘Co., Boston, U.S.A.) Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Library of the India Office. Part V.—Oldest Surviving Records 
of the Zoroastrian Emperor Ardashir Bdébakén. By Daral Dastur 
Peshotan Sanjana, B.A. (Education Society, Bombay.) ——The 
Principles of the Transformed. By Frederick Bedell, Ph.D. 
{Macmillan and Co.) Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. 
By F.C. Stebbing, M.A. (Same publishers.) Sixteenth Annual 
Report of the United States Geological Survey, 189495. Charles 
D. Walcott, Director. (Government Printing Offices, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A.) Part III., Mineral Resources of the United 
States, Metallic Products; Part IV., the Same, Non-Metallic.—— 
Handbook of Zoology. By Dr. J. E. V. Boas. Translated by J. 
W. Kirkaldy and E. C. Pollard, B.Sc. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)——Micro-Organisms and Disease. By E. Klein, M.D. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—A new edition, revised. The Etiology, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of Gall-Stones. By Dr. J. Kraus, of 
arlsbad. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) ——Tezxt-Book of 
Physical Exercises, Adapted for Use at Elementary Schools. By 
Alfred H. Carter, M.D., and Samuel Bott. (Macmillan and 
Co.) ——American Orations. Edited by Alex. Johnson. Re-edited 
by J. A. Woodman. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) ——Protection and 
Prosperity. By George B. Curtiss. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.)——All About Income-tax and House-duty. By C. Forward. 
(Ward, Lock, and Bowden.) ——Borderland Studies: Miscellaneous 
Essays and Addresses Pertaining to Medicine and the Medical Profes- 
sion. By George M. Gould, A.M. (P. Blakiston and Co., Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.)——The Universal Law of the Affinities of Atoms. 
By James Henry Loader, M.A. (Chapman and Hall.) Orpheus, 
the Theosophy of the Greeks. By G. R.S. Mead, B.A. (Theosophical 
Publishing Society..\——The Growth of the Soul: a Sequel to 
“Esoteric Buddhism.” By A. P. Sinnett. (Same publishers.) 





























EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS. 


LIBERTY and CO, hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
__ Being direct Importers, Mesers. Liberty are able to offer Eastern Carpets at 
mexpensive cost. Inspection invited. Illustrated Carpet Catalogue, post-free. 

Re . JAPANESE CARPETS and RUGS. 
on productions of Old Persian, Indian, and Turkish designs and colourings. 
table for Breakfast, Dining, and Billiard Rooms, Libraries, Halls, &c., 
Oft. by 6 ft, £1 7s. 6d.; 10 ft. by 7 ft., £2 5s. 
RUGS to match, 5ft. by 2 ft. Gin., 63, 6d. ; 6 ft. by 3ft., 82. 6d. 


LIBERTY & CO., Litd., Regent Street, London, W. 


| Fy’ PARTNERSHIP or SUCCESSION DESIRED by 
SOLICITOR who has been practising in London for the last five years. 
Share required, £500 per annum or upw: Provincial or county town pre- 
ferred.—Address, “ SOLIOITOR,” care of Publisher of the Spectator. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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D'STRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses, 
STRAINED Sze 
“OUR EYES” 

(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price ls., 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.RA.S, F.B.M.S, 
V | Ss ] Oo N = President of The British Optical Association, 

Oo 5 Or consult, free of charge— 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 
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THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that an Assurance of 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first for the 
yearly payment usually charged (with profits) for £1,000 only, 
the difference being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

THE WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a 
system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those 
by whose early death there is a loss to the common fund. 

THE SURPLUS at the Seventh Septennial Investigation 
amounted to £1,423,018, or deducting amount already paid as 
Intermediate Bonuses, £1,362,186—of which £970,390 was divided 
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Barry (J. A.), In the Great Deep: Sea Stories, cr 8V0..........++0 +...(Methuen) 60 
Buxton (H. J. W.), Sunday Lessons for Daily Life, 2 vols. (Skeffington) each €/0 
Clarke (M. C.), My Long Life, or 810 ..........::sscsseeeserseesersesse seeeeeeee( Unwin) 7,6 
Cochrane (C. H.), Phe Wonders of Modern Mechanism, cr 8vo...(Lippincott) 7/6 
Compton (H.), European Military Adventures of Hindustan, 1784-1803, 

SID: - svesastonsses onequecevensenesessoes seaseenapanseooees wee (Unwin) 7/6 
Cromie (R.), The Next Orucade, cr 8vo_ ....... he Vecba0dee eeeee(Hutchinson) 3/6 
Cuyler (T. L.), Beulah-Land, cr 8v0...........0.000++ nabanenae (Hodder & Stoughton) 26 
Debenham (M. H.), The Laird’s Legacy, cr 8v0 .........+00...(National Society) 2/6 
Dickinson (G. L.), The Greek View of Life, cr 8¥0  ..ssesssseoeseeeeeeee(Methuen) 2/6 
Gray (E.), Belfield: a Novel, cr 8VO0 ........:ceecceseneees ..(Skeffington) 3,6 
Greenhow (H. M.), The Tower of Ghilzan, cr 8vo ...(Bentley) 6/0 
Harper (M. M’C.), Rambles in Galloway, 8vo ....... . ..(Unwin) 6/0 
Horsley (R.), Stonewall’s Scout, cr 8vo ...........+. ne thes ciinenahamessuiinniadl (Low) 6/0 
Howatt (J. R.), The Children’s Preacher, cr 8vo i «Nisbet) 6/0 
Hungerford (Mrs.), The Professor’s Experiment, cr 8vo...(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Kidder (F. E ), Building Construction, Part I., roy 8vo............ (Gay & Bird) 20/0 
Lynton (E. L.), Dulcie Everton, 2 vols. cr 8vo ........+......(Chatto & Windus) 10/0 
Meade (L. T.), A Girl in Ten Thousand, cr 8vo . seessesseeeeeee(Olipbant) 2/6 
Meade (L. T.), A Son of Ishmael, cr 8vo ........... AR RE AMX (F.V. White) 6/0 
Pawie (F. D.), A FI Visit to the American Continent, cr 8vo ...(H. Cox) 2/6 


Payne (W.), Jerry the D 





WORE, CF OVO .00000000c0cs00+00000se0000 (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Roe (Mrs Harcourt), The Romance of Mrs. Wodehouse, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Scott (M. 0.), Benjamin’s Sack, 12m0..,........:.....c.c0seeeeee EM 2 (Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Siepmann (0.), A Public School German Primer, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan & Co.) 3/6 
Ward (Mrs. Humphry), Sir George Tressady, cr 8V0 ........+40 (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Whyte (A.), Bible Characters: Adam to Achan, cr 8V0 ...........+00 (Oliphant) 3/6 
Yonge (O. M.), The Wardship of Steepcombe, cr 8vo......... (National Society) 3/6 
Young (T.), The Commonplace Man and the Kingdom of Heaven (Skeffington) 2/6 
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Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 

Cerms of Subscription, 

7 onl Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
as i eae BY: 8 62D UE Bais 0.3% 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &e......... plaveegeptinavusnencesecovceseustascates a nee OFS 'S s.r 078 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineer ng sides. Fees, £65 to £75a year, Since September, 1893, Thirteen 
Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gaincd at the Universities— 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE on 


£18 ™ 
s.s. ‘MIDNIGHT SUN,’ 3,188 tons, 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, 











September 29th—Southern Spain. Tunis, Algiers, Sicily, and Corsica, 
Later Cruises—Palestine, Egypt, Athens, Constantinople. 
Lectures by Bishop of Hereford, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Archdeacon of 
Manchester, Principal Moule, Professor Sayce, Professor M:haffy, Professor 
Lanciani, and others. 


a, 


#2, 0F 4b AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER, 1 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. Diplomas, &,, 


For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th, 
CEE EECKE ~~... 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
vid CARLISLE. d 
Thorough practical and Scientific Training. Preparation for Qolon; 


Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at R.A,S.E,’s Seni 
Examination.—Apply the PRINCIPAL. e 














AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAr 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities fo 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting, Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, y 


merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED fo; 
the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 10g 
guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees. 60 guineas a year 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Cert:ficate in Honours), 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, September 21st. , 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 
(Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistress: Miss DANIEL (late 
Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge). Thorough Intel. 
lectual and Physical Training, Healthy site. Good playing-fields and gymnasium, 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars from SECRETARY, 








ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL — 
Head-Master: Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL,'M.A., formerly House-Master at 
Marlborough.—First Grade Endowed school. Valuable Scholarships and Ex. 
hibitions at the Universities. Fees moderate. Reductions to Olergy. Modern 
School House. NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 22nd, Election to King’s Scholar. 
ships in November. 









ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. 


J. F 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Fina} 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 


general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 





ORDEN HOUSE, GUILDEN MORDEN, ROYSTON, 
HERTS.—Mr, ASHLEY BICKERSTETH, M.A, Trin. Coll. Camb., PRE- 
PARES BOYS between seven and fourteen for the Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Extensive grounds; most healthy situation; Fc aeecereny and carpenter’s 
shop.—Terms, £35 a term; reduction for Brothers, Prospectus on application, 


ANOR HOUSE CLAPHAM SW. 
Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Special attention is paid to health, character, good manners, discipline, and 
games: thorough grounding in elementary work. One-third of School (with only 
one failure) passed Public Examinations in 1895, 








RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 
i OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Obarterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 
Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 
to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM, 
SEPTEMBER 17th—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN.—The 

OPENING ADDRESS of the WINTER SESSION will be delivered at 
the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, GRAY’S INN ROAD, on OCTOBER Ist, at 
8.30 p.m., by A. Borce Barrow, Hsq., F.R.O.8., Senior Surgeon.—Apply respect- 
ing Scholarships, &c., to the SECKETARY, at the School, 30 Handel Street, 
Brunswick Square, W.0. 


[S pgee ty morning re gen LIVERPOOL SCHOOL of ART. 
—The Directors desire to receive applications for the HEAD-MASTER- 
SHIP of this School. The salary is £500 per annum; no residence is provided. 
Pref+ rence will be given to caudidates who are between 30 and 40 years of age, 
and fully qualified under the Department of Science and Art; the selected candi- 
date will be required to give the whole of his time to the duties of his office, and 
will nut be permitted to undertake other scholastic duties.—Printed particulars 
may be obtained by applying, by letter only, to the undersigned, to whom candi- 
dates are requested to send in their applications, with copies of not more than 
six testimonials, marked “ Head-Mastership,” on or before October 23rd, 1893. 
HAROLD WHALLEY, Secretary. 
Mount Street, Liverpool, September 6th, 1896, 








REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 

near CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Camb.) 
late Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHUOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys. 
Large modern house, ten nis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 


A GENTLEWOMAN with charming HOUSE in best part 

of N. WALES wishes for PAYING GUESTS, Mild winters, free from 
fogs, fine sea and mountain air. Perfect service and cuisine; only people who 
c.n offer the best credentials received.—Address, by letter, HOSTESS, 69 Arling- 
ton Road, London, N.W. 


N ENGLISH LADY and her HUSBAND, living in 

ROME, would like to RE JEIVE into their HOME, for the WINTER, a 
LaDY or GENTLEMAN, TWO LADIE:, or a MARRIED COUPLE. Every 
comfort of an English home, perfect sanitary arrangements, good cooking, and 
well-trained servants. House in convenient and healthful position, and use of 
open or closed carriage three times a week. Inclusive terms, four guineas per 











Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 





week. Best of references given and required,—Ad .”” Poste 
Restante, Saeed, Austria. 
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OLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. ” 


oe Cc 


PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO OOLONIAL LIFE, &c., 


Fall information from the Director at above Address; or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 





T EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 


Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
n for Universities, Army, &c., on defmte Church principles. Fees: 


Preparatio’ : 

Sons of Olergymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
oan ‘idee. scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
Warden. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination. Climate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 388 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W ‘horough preparation for the Public 
Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Oiasses for Boys and Girls under eight. 
Dril), Gymnastics -AUTU MN TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24h, 











UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head- 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridgs. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E, Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 
Pradeau, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheimer, &c. Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of tre FAOULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SOIENOE (including 

the Indian and Oriental ~chools and the Department of Fine Arts) will BEGIN 

on OCTOBER 6th. The Introductory Lecture will be given at:3 p.m, by 
Profeszor J. P. Postaatez, M.A., Litt.D. q 


: SuBsEcts. PROFESSORS OR TEACHERS. 
Latin .. os «we tise ice & A. B, Homamen, MA, 


Greek ... ase a os eos §=—s aes ds A, Platt, MA. 
Hebrew (Goldamid Professorship) pie > . W. 
Comparative Philology ... «+» os J. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D. 
Fenn (Yates Professorship) ... KE. A.Gardner, M.A, 

Parthip OY (Rdwards Pro} w. yf, Flinders Petrie, D.O.L , LL.D. 
English (Quain Professorship) .., W. P. Ker, M.A. 
History coe ese cen, eee .. F.C. Montague, M.A, 
Philosophy of Mind ot inal (Grete J. Sally, M.A., LL.D. 


Professorship)... nar nk 
. 8. Foxwe'! : 
A. L. Bowley, M.A. 
T, Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A. 
Fredk. Brown. 


Political Economy ... ows ee 
Statistics (Newmarch Lecturer) 

Architectare ... ont gee pe 
Fine Arts (Slade Professorship)... 


French... eee : H. Lallemand, B.-és-Se. 

German sal RE F, Althaus, Ph.D, 

Italian... oud ies F. de Asarta. 

Mathematics... ein be as .. M.J.M. Hill, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S, 
Chemistry... on ate aie «.» W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Pathological Chemistry ... aad .. Vaughan Harley, M.D. 

Physics (Quain Professorship) ... ..» G@. Carey Foster, B.A,, F.R.S. 


Zoology (Jodrell Professership)... W. F. R. Weldon, M.A., F.R.S. 

Botany (Quain Professorship) ... .. F, W. Oliver, M.A., D.Sc, 

—— (Yates-Goldemid Professor- we Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc, LUL.D., 
ship)... wn mm ean is ss .G.S., F.R.S. 

Physiology (Jcdrell Professorship) ... E. A. Schafer, F.R.S, 

Applied Mathematicsand Mechanics ... Karl Pearson, M.A., LU.B., F.R.S. 

Mechanical Engineering ... ; {y tater, Beare, B.A, B.Sc 

Electrical Engineering .. J. A, Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Civil Engineering ...0 0.00 use awe { L. .F. Vernon - Harcoart, M.A. 

Roman Law ... oat ous eos eee 


‘MInst.C.E. 
Jarispradence __.. J. Pawley Bate, M.A., LL.D. 





7 VIOTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENO?, 
TECHNOLOGY, ard ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 6th and the SIXTY- 
SIXTH of tte SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OOTOBER Ist, 1896 

The Clas:es prepare for the following Professions :—-Chemistry, Civil, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, Textile Industries, Dye- 
ing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. 
University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, 
and Surgery. ‘ 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be bad from the REGISTRAR, 





"aati HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-President: The Ven. the ARCHDEAOON of MANCHESTER. 
Head Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 21st. 
Application for admission may be madeto the SEORETARY, at the School; 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., 2 Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Boarding-House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Olifton, Bristol. 





DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 





. 4GHOoOPRGE' Ss’ BRWOs PIT AL, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. 
Fe apap goo ae mena Bank, re Gate, 8.W. 
is Gracs the DukE o ESTMINSTER, K.G, 
TimotHy Hormes, Esq. Treasurers. 
L. TODD, Secretary. 


Cc. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT ENBANKMENT, LONDON, §.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1896-97 will OPEN on FRIDAY, October 2:4, 
= the prizes wiil be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon, Lord Justice 

INDLEY. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition'in September, viz. : 
—One of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s Students; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
aud Chemistry, for third year’s Students. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals, 

Special Ciasses are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

s fis Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 
ecretary, 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice; and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLFE, the Medical 
Secretary, H. P. HAWKINS, Dean. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


APYICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, trand, London, W.C. 











A. F. Murison, M.A., LL.D. 
Constitutional Law and History : 
Law (Quain Chair)... soe oun . 


.” Auguetine Birrell, Q C., M.P. 
° Neill. 


Indian Law ... ove soo ja wo ide Wes 

Sanskrit ° ove oe eos «. C. Bendall, M.A. 

Pali <a in eee eee .. T. W. Roys Davids, Ph.D. 
Arabic... a ove ove ove «. 8S. A. Strong, M.A. 

Persian a “ pe ee: «« E. Denison Ross, Ph.D, 
Hindustani ... ond on ove .. J. F. Blamkardt, M.A. 
Marathi eae ae eve ose «we J. W. Nell. 

Tamil ... eee ow oes eee «. BR. W. Fraser, B.A., LL.B. 
Burmese pat ed R. F. St. A. St. John, M.A, 


Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination,’ 


Scholarships, &., of the value of £2,000 are offered for competition annually. 
The regulations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, &., 
may be obtained from J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

PADDINGTON, W.—The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist 

with an Introductory Address, at 4p.m., by Mr. MoRTON SmaLeE. The ANNUAL 

DINNER will be HELD in the EVENING at the KING’S HALL, HOLBORN 
RESTAURANT, Dr. Farquuarson, M.P., in the Chair. 

On OCTOBER 2nd a CONVERSAZIONR will be HELD in the OLD and NEW 
OUT-PATIENTS’ ROOMS, and in the MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SOIENCE. 

One of £105, *Five of £52 10s., will be awarded by Examination on September 
23rd and 24th. 

(* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.) 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to Students 
without expenze. Ths School provides complete preparation for the Higher 
Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. E. W. Roughton. 

OLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 

The Foundation-stone of this important addition to the Hospital was laid by 
H.R.H. the Priace of Wales, and the builders are now at work upon it, This 
new wing will provide a new Onut-Patients’ Department, Wards for Lying-in 
Women, anda Residential College for Medical Officers and Students, who will 
on - close to their work and directly under the influence of the Medical 
School. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F, H. MADDEN, the School Secretary. 

G, P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 








T MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W.—CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 
EXAMINATION of the LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMENCE on OCTO- 
BER 2ad.—The Oourse is arranged to suit the convenience of Students pre- 
senting themselves for examination in July, 1897, but special facilities are 
afforded to those who wish to be examined in January. Preliminary Scientific 
Students entering in October, 1896, are eligible to compete for the Natural 
Science Entrance Scholarships in September, 1897.—For particulars of the 

Lectures and Laboratory Classes apply to the School Secretary. 

G. P, FIELD, Dean. 


eee NINTH TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, ann SATURDAY, 
OOTOBER lira, 15ra, oh 1896. 
. “ELIJAH” 




















Morn...... hed AT .....3 ss oe eae 

Even YD EVENING CONCERT. 
WEDNESDAY Waoner Excerpts, &c. 

Fraulein MALTEN, BRaxToON SMITH &e., &e. 
THURSDAY ........ ; 
Fraulein Matten, Mesars. Ben, Davigs, 
and Davip BIsPHAM, 
Morn.....0+e0000 Rowe ee a ‘a outa ~<a 
‘ san “GERMAN REQU ie .Brahms, 
FRIDAY. «..ssessssseres Se coca “GOLDEN LEGEND” ...........Sullivan 
and Mi-cellaneous Selection. 

SATURDAY ......... ck csscssscticuametan $6 MESSIAH "*........0-cscescasece Handel. 


Fraulein WITTING, Mr, PLUNKET GREENE 

Fraulein MALTEN,' Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. MONTAGUE 

Miss ESLHER Mr. BEN. DAVIES, WORLOOCK, 

PALLISER, Mr. BRAXTON SMITH, Mr. ARTHUR WILLS, 

Miss HILDA WiLSON, Mr. ANDREW BLACK, and Mr. D. BISPHAM. 
The Musical Festival Choir, 500 Voices, Complete Festival Orchestra, 100 

Performers. Oonductor: Mr.GEORGE RISELEY. Ticket Office, St, Augustine’s 

Parade, Bristol, Detailed Provrammes free on application. 

HENRY COOKE and HUGO MALLET, Hon. Secs 


Madame ALBANI, 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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Price 23. 6d. 


A KENTUCKY COLONEL. 


A NOVEL, 
BY 


OPIE READ. 


** Allowing for certain national characteristics, the hero, indeed, is very much after the pattern of another 
Colonel dear to every English reader. Remington Osbury has the same tenderness and generosity, bat by no 
means the same simplicity. He is played upon, and Jived upon, and made the prey of many worthless and 
designing persons, but he is never taken in; he is quite aware of the tricks that are being played upon him, 
but forgives the rasca’s in the most delightful manner. Though the novel is full of adventure and brightly 
written throughout, it is the Colonel to whom it will justly owe its success,”—Times, 


“ He (the Colonel) is not the least like the vast army of ‘ military officers’ of that rank in the United States, 
but more resembles in the eweetners and loveableness of his character (though, of course, with the difference 
produced by bringing up and environment) our own Colonel Newcome. There i: plenty of ‘story’ in the 
novel, and not less than the usual amount of ‘shooting at sight’ which we expect in a description of 
Kentucky life; but the character of the Colonel is so strikinug and altogether delightful that it dominates 
the reader and makes him grudge the time spent over other matters,"—JamEs Parn, in the Illustrated 
Loudon News, 





A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.8.8. 
Trustees—Right Hon, Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., F.R.8.; Right Hon, EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, W.C.S.T. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. L-wis Campbell, R. Oopley 
Christie, Esq., J. W. Courthope, F'sq., C.B , Earl of Orewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., Syduey Gedge, Esq., 
M.P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., #ir 0. P. Ilbert, K.0.8.1., Sir C. M. 
Kennedy, 0.B., K.C.M.G., W. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.O.L., M.P., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., 
W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq, Frank T, Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, 
Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. 

The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 ayear; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. 


to Members, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 








FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA, sitet soit tor aatinin 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols. 1s, 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full partiou- 


lars, po3t-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THacKERayY. 


PROF, A. LOISETTE’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Endorsed by Educators, Sciextific, Professional and 
Business Men all over the world. Abridged from six 
books to one, Handsomely bound, with Portrait and 
Autograph. Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. 
Prospectus and testimonials sect FRE®. Address, 
A. LOISKTTF, 237 Fifth Ave., New York, or 200 
Regent Street, London, England. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 








ACCIDENTS s2comse, crcutxe, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


FISHING, SKATING, &, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, f£ecretary, 





y q 
The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Ceutral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 





I 


The whole of the largely iner 
Edition for Bestouher of the Fe 
Series of the PALL MALL MAGA. 
ZINE at ONE SHILLING net wag 
exhausted within a few days of issue 
and the number cannot now be re. 
printed. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Price ONE SHILLING net, 


Is Now Ready, and may be obtained of all Book. 
seller-, and at all Railway Bookstalls, 


The October Number Contains— 


A Short Story. 


By Grant ALLEN, 
An Illustrated Article on 
H.M.S. ‘ Britannia,” 


Hatches, Matches, and 
Despatches.—Part I. 


By J. Ho.t Scuoouiye. 


Exmoor Ponies. 
By Evretrn M. PHILurrps, 


Old Memories. 
By Sir Hue Govaz, V.0. 


The Wee Boy-Angel. 


By Marion E.uiston, 


Mr. ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON’S last complete Story, “ST. 
IVES,” narrating the adventures and 
escape of a French prisoner of war 
confined in Edinburgh Castle early this 
ceniury, will be commenced in the 
November Number. 


Offices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price 5s. 


STOCK EXCHANGE IN- 


VESTMENTS: The Theory, Methods, Practice, 
and Results. A Popular and Practical Treatise, 
By W. H. 8. Ausrer, LL.D. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





In Three Volumes, price 22s. 6d. 


THE RISE AND GROWTH 


OF THE ENGLISH NATION, with Special 
Refcrence to Epochs and Crises, A History of 
and for the People. By W. H. S. Aubrey, LL.D. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK. 
New York: APPLETON’S, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINATRE, |Per Dos. 


Bots. 
Pure BORDBADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 18s, 7s. 6d. 
will be found equal to wiue usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8T. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= a. in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and od open in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, early im 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
Noith John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





On. 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY. 


THE TOWER OF GHILZAN. By 


° H. M. GrezxHow, Author of “Brenda’s Experiment,’ 
pa nt wi tato,” &. In 1 vol. crown 8v0, 63, 


NOW READY. 


7, OF THE WORKHOUSE. By 


Mrs. HerpertT Mastin, Author of “Britomart,” &. In 1 vol. crown 
68. 
~~ NOW READY. 


ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERI- 


MENT. In2 vols, crown 8v0, 12s. 


0oU 


NOW READY. 


GODDESSES THREE. By D. Hvcu 


Prrcs. In2 vols. crown 8vo, 123, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
A New Edition of Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. 


Large crown 8vo, 14s. 


HANDBOOK 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


W. D. HALLIBURTON, M.D., F.R.S., 


Professor of Physiology, King’s College, London. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION. 
With upwards of Six Hundred ILus‘rations, including some Coloured Plates. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


AMonthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Oode: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject. Please 

Sate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GRKAT 

BOUKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.0, 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/8. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers. 


£25,000,000 





NOTICE.—GEORGE DU MAURIER’S New 
Novel, with his own Illustrations, begins ix 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


for OCTOBER, 


with which will be tssued a Fine Frontis- 
piece Portrait of the Author of “ Trilby” 
and “ Peter Ibbetson,” ready Tuesday next, 
price One Shilling. 


THE TUBK’S “PRIDE AND HOPE.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF A VIRGIN 
FORTRESS. Being Some Unrecorded Chapters of Turkish 
and Bulgarian History. By Witt1am V. Hersert, Author 
of “The Defence of Plevna.” With Coloured Maps and 
Frontispiece, large demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. [Newt week. 


“Our premier novelist.”"— Black and White. 


New Issue—AUTHOR’S COMPLETE EDITION. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 


By Tuomas Harpy. Cloth gilt, 6s. [Immediately. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


IN A NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Blundell), Author of “A Daughter 
of the Soil,” &c. Illustrated by Frank Felloes. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE TIMES NOVELS.” 


FOR FREEDOM’S SAKE. By Arraur 
Patess Nn, Author of “ A Man of his Word.” 68, [Oct. Isé. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





Just published, extracrown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CHILD: Its Spiritual Nature. 


By Henry Kine Lewis. 


** Although this hook may be specially commended to the notice of such as 
bave the care of little ones, the subjects chosen are so interesting in themselves 
and treated in so pleasant a manner, that readers generally may feel attracted 
by it.”— Western Daily Press. 

“Isa live book on an essentially live theme......The first part of his work is 
occupied with an able analysis of child nature, after which come chapters on the 
treatment and education of children under the various systems of antiquity, of 
modern heathendom, and finally under Christianity. The analysis of child 
qualities, mental and moral, is iilustrated by some capital stories......The book 
altogether is noteworthy.”—Christian World, 

“Mr. Henry King Lewis has provided us with much that is intensely interest- 
ing on a most important theme...... We are exceedingly grateful to Mr. Lewis for 
a book which we have read with profit and avidity.”—Sunday School Chronicle, 
‘‘Mr. Lewis's book is deserving of hearty commendation. It is a thoughtful 
and valuable treatise on a side of child-life which has so far been greatly 
neglected by psychologists, though it ought to be held as of the first importance. 
Mr. Lewis writes with a wide knowledge of his subject...... His conclusions 
render the volume one which will be of immense service to parents and teachers, 
and ultimately to the home and the Churci.”’—Baptist Magazine. 

“It is a valuable addition to the study of childhood, and well claims the atten- 
tion of many who are interested in the development and training of child-life, 
both as parents and teachers......The felicitous manner in which the author deals 
with his subject shows how deeply be has entered into the spirit of the child-life 
which he seeks with such winsomeness to portray.”—British Friend, 





London: MACMILLAN and CO., Limited. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 


LOE STRACHEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ An amus:ng boox, which is certain to find a welcome.” —Standard, 
“ A very interesting series,’’—Times, 


“ The book is interesting to all lovers of dozs.”—Speater. 





Berd Postal Order to A. ROWLAND cud 8ONE » 2% Haiton Garden, London, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOKS. 


MARIE CORELLI’S ROMANCES. 
FIRST COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


Large crown 8vo, 63. 
Messrs. METHUEN have COMMENCED the PUBLICATION of a NEW and UNIFORM 
EDITION of MARIE CORELLIS ROMANCES. This Edition is Revised by the 
_ Author, and contains New Prefaces. The following Volumes are Now Ready : — 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA. MTHELMA. 


The TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION of “BARABBAS” being nearly exhauste?, the TWENTY-SIXTH 
EDITION is in the PRESS. The TWENTY-NINTH EDITION of the “SURROWS of SATAN” is 
in PREPARATION. 


DARTMOOR IDYLLS. ByS. Barinc-Goutp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. By S. Barine-Goutp. New 


Edition. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A New Edition, uniform with the Author’s other Novels. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY.—The Fourth Edition of 


Mr. GILBERT PaRKER’s Romance being exhausted, a FIFTH EDITION is now ready. 


IN THE GREAT DEEP: Tales of the Sea. By J. A. Barry, 


Author of ‘‘ Steve Brown’s Bunyip.” Orown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By Ronatp Ross, Author of 


“ The Child of Ocean.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A romance of the Sea. 


THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. By Mary A. Owen. 


Crown 8ro, 6s. 
A story of life among the American Indians. 


General Literature. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the 


Present Day. Edited by W. M. Fuinpers Perrtg, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egypto'ogy at University 
. College. Fully Illustrated, in 6 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each, 
Vol. II, XVII.-XVIII. Dynasties, W. M. F. Petrie. 


THE ‘DE CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS” OF ST. AUGUS- 


TINE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &., by W. Yorke Favssert, M.A., late S:holar of Balliol 


. College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
An edition of a Treatise on the Essentials of Christian Doctrine, and the best methods of impressing 


them on candidates for baptism. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By J. Wetts, M.A., 


Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. With 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 350 pp. 
This book is intended for the Middle and Upper Forms of Public Schools and for Pass Students at the 
Universities. It contains copious Tables, &c. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOUR QUESTION. By C. 


F, Anprews, B.A. Orown 8vo, 2:, 6d. 


THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By G. L. Dicxinsoy, Fellow 


of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. [University Extension Series, 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. 


Hosson, B.A., Author of ‘ Problems of Poverty.’? Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, [Social Questions Series. 


THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Ourenant. Second Edition. 


Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 
Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON FRIDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “The History of David Grieve,” “ Marcella,” &¢, 























London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE WARWICK LIBRARY. 


COMPARATIVE MANUALS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Under the General Editorship of Professor C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo volumes, in figured cloth, cut edges, or plain cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. each. 


Just published. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS. With an Introduction by J. H. 
Loppan, M.A., formerly Assistant Professor of English Literature in Aberdeen 
University. 





Previously published. 
ENGLISH PASTORALS. With an|ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Introduction by Epmunp K, Cuamsers, B.A. With an Introduction by OC. E. Vauenan, M.A. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





Chatto & Windus’s New Boos, 





Mrs. LYNN LINTON'S New Nova 


DULCIE EVERTON, 


is now ready, in 2 vols., 10g, net : 
and at every Circulating Library, 








The New American Novel, 


JERRY THE DREAMER, 
by WILL PAYNE, is now ready, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT, 


By Mrs, L. T. Mgape and Oxirrorp Hatipsy 
M.D. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s, . 


“The story has elements of high in. 
terest.” —Scotsman, 





NOW FIRST COLLECTED IN ONE VOLU Mp, 


DEVIL’S FORD, &c. By 


Bret Harte, With Frontispieca by W, Hf. 
Overend, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d, 





TWO MASTERS. By B. M. 


Croker, Author of “Pretty Miss Neville,” &», 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


“The richness and variety of character 
that spring up on every other page of 
‘Two Masters’ would of themselves make 
Mrs. Croker’s book an entertaining romance; 
but she has also a story to tell of crime 
and mystery that makes her book doubly 
delightful.”— Morning Leader. 





THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERI. 


MENT. By Mrs. HunGeERFORD, Author of “Tha 
Three Graces.” With a Frontispiece by E. J, 
Wheeler. Crown 8vo, c!oth, 3s. 6d, 


* Beyond all doubt or question one of 
the most mirthful and most wholesome 
books of the year. The author of this 
exhilarating story is gifted with the rare 
faculty of creating humorous dialogue that 
bristles with repartee and sparkles with 
badinage...... Such a fictional tonic cannot 
but be regarded as ‘a boon and a blessing 
to men’ by every novel reader of a cheerful 
mind.”—Daily Telegraph. 





MR. MUDDOOK’S 
NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


YOUNG LOCHINVAR. By 


J. E. Muppocx, Author of * Basile the Jester,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. [Sept. 24th. 





A CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By 


Marx Twain. New and Cheaper Edition. With 
314 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Tmmediately. 





SONGS OF TRAVEL. By 


Rosert Louis StevENsoN. Crown 8vo, buck- 
ram, gilt top, 53. 


“Except his ‘Songs for Children,’ 1 
know of no work of Stevenson’s that more 
endears him to his readers than this 
delightful volume.” — James PayN 
Illustrated London News. 





JOHN COLEMAN’S THEATRICAL STORY. 


CURLY: an Actor’s Story. 


Told by Jonn Coteman. With 21 Iilustration! 
by C.J. Dollman, Crown 8yo, 1s, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS 
110 and 111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE. W.C. 
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Le 


MESSRS. BELL’S 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


‘+hmetic for Schools. By C. Penp.esury, M A., Senior 

arithmeral Master at St. Paul’s School. Eighth Edition, with or without 
ANSWERS, 4s, 6d. Or in 2 Parts, with or without ANSWERS, 2s. 61. each. 
Part II. contains the COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIO. KEY to Part IL., 
7s. 6d. net. d - 

Examples in Arithmetic. By C. Penpirsury,M.A. With 
on without ANSWERS. Sixth Edition, 3s. Orin 2 Parts, ls. 6d. and 2s. 
Euclid. Books I.-VI., and Part of Book XI. By Horacez 

DeianToN, M.A, Head-Master of Harrison College, Barbados. Third 
Buition, 4e.6d, BookI., 1s.; Books I. and IL, 1s. 6d.; Books I.-[IL., 2s 6d. ; 
Books I.-1V., 38.; Books III. and IV., 1s. 6d.; Books V.-XI., 2s, 6d. KY, 

5s, net. 

Algebra. Choice and Chance. An Elewentary Treatise on 
tens, Combinations, and Probability. With 640 Exercises and 
‘Answers. By W. A. WHITWORTH, M.A,, late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Fourth Edition, 6s, 

Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. Con- 
taining Applications of the Principles and Provsesses of Modern Pure 
Geometry. By the late J. McDowe.t, M.A., F.RA.S., Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and Trinity College, Dublin. Fourth Edition, 63, 

Elementary Trigonometry, By C. Penpiesury, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By J. M. Dyzr, M.A. (Senior 
Mathematical Scholar at Oxford), and Rev. R. H. Wuitcomse, Assistant- 
Masters at Eton College, Second Edition, Revised, 43. 6d. 

Trigonometry (Plane), Introduction to. By the Rev. 


T, @. Vrvyan, M.A., formerly Fellow of Gonvills and Caius Ooileze, Senior 
Mathematical Master of Charterhouse, Third Edition, Revised and 


Augmented, crown 80, 33. 6d. 
Analytical Geometry for Beginners. Part I., The 
y the Rev. TG. Vyvyan, M.A. 2, Gd 


Straight Line and Circle. 

Elementary Mexsuration. By B. T. Moors, M.A. 
Edition, 3s. 6d, 

Conic Sections Treated Geometrically. By W. H. 
Besant, Sc.D., F.R.S, Ninth Edition, Revised, 4s, 6d. SOLUTIONS, 5s. net. 

Conics, the Elementary Geometry of. By C. Taytor, 
D.D., Master of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. Seventh Edition, Revised, 4s. 6d. 

Geometrical Conic Sections. An Elementary Treatise. 
By H.G. W1Lu1s, M.A., Assistant-Master at Mauchester Grammar School. 53. 

Solid Geometry, an Elementary Treatise on. By W. 
§. Atp1s, M.A. Fourth Edition, 6s. 

Geometrical Optics, an Elementary Treatise on. 
W.S, Apis, M.A. Fourth Edition, 4s, 

Notes on Roulettes and Glissettes. By W. H. Bzsanr, 
Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
Enlarged, 5s. 

Rigid Dynamics, an Introductory Treatise on. 
W. 8. Atpis, M.A. Crown 8vo, 43, 

Elementary Dynamics, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
By Witt1am Garnett, M.A., D.C.L., Fellow of St. Joun’s OC llege, Cam- 
bridge, late Principal of the College of Physical Science, Newcastle upon- 
Tyne, Fifth Edition, Revised, 6s, 

Dynamics, a Treatise on. 
Second Edition, i0s. 6d. 

Heat, an Elementary Treatise on. By WittiAm Garett, 
M.A, D.O.L. Sixth Edition, 4s, 6d. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With Chapters on the Motions 
of Fiuids and on Sound. By W. H. Besant, &c.D., F.R.S., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Sixteenth Edition, 4s.6d, KEY, 5:. 

Hydromechanics, a Treatise on. By W. H. Besanr, M.A., 
8cD. Part I, Hydrostatics, Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8yo, 5s: 

The Elements of Applied Mathematics. Including 
Kinetics, statics, and Hydrostatics. By C. M. Jessop, M.A., Clare College, 
Cambridge, Lecturer in Mathematics in the Durham College of Science, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 63. 

Mechanics, A Collection of Problems in Elementary Mechanics. 
By W. Watton, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity Ha!l, Lecturer 
at Magdalene Oollege, Cambridge. Second Edition, 63. 

Elementary Physics, Examples and Examination 
Papers in. By W. Gatnatty, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge, Assis- 
tant Examiner London University. 4s, 

Mathematical Examples. A Collection of Examples in 
Pure and Mixed Mathematics, with Answers. By J. M. Dyzr, M.A., and 
R. ProwDE Sm1TH, M.A. 6s. 


Arithmetic, By the Rev. C. Ensen, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
Jobn’s College, Cambridge, Senior Mathematical Master at Rugby School. 
Fourteenth Edition, 3s. 6d, 

Algebra. By the Rev. C. Exszz, M.A. Eighth Edition, 4s. 

Algebra. A Progressive Course of Examples. By the Rev. 
W. F, MacicwaE and R, ProwpE Smit, M.A. Fourth Edition, 3s 6d. 


With ANSWERS, 4s, 6d, 
Plane Astronomy an Introduction to. By P. T. Main, 
ohn’s College, Cambridge. Fifth Edition, Revised, 4. 


Second 


By 


By 


By W. H. Besant, Sc D., F,R.S. 


M.A., Fellow of St. 


Newton’s Principia, the First Three Sections of, with 
an Appendix; and the NINTH and ELEVENTH SECTIONS. By J. Be 
Evans, M.A. Fifth Edition, Edited by P.T, Main, M.A. 4s, 

Analytical Geometry for Schools. By T. G. Vrvyran, 
Head Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. Sixth Edition, 4s. 63. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, a Com- 
pendium of Facts and Formule in. By G. S, Swatusy, F.R.A.S, 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by J. McDowz£ tt, M.A., F.R.A.S. 2s, 

Examination Papers in Trigonometry. By G.H. Wazp, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School. 23.6d. KEY, 5s. net. 

Examination Papers in Book-Keeping. Compiled by 
Joun T, MEpHOURsT, A.K.0., F.S.S, &. Third Edition, 3s, 


Examination Papers in Arithmetic, By C. Penoiezury, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 23, 6d. KEY; 5s, net. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY ANTHONY HOPE, 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 
With 9 Illustrations by John Williamson. 


*,* This volume consists of a series of shert stories dealing with the many adven- 
tures of the Princess Osra, of the House of Elphberg. The scene cf the stories ig 
Strelsau, familiar to the readers of “ The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


NEW BOOK BY EDNA LYALL. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ATRUTH. By 


Epna Lyatt, Author of “The Autobiography of a Slander.” Sewed, Is, ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


*.* The motif of this story is the recent troubles in Armenia, and though the 
characters depicted are of course fictitious, the story is founded on fact, and the 
sad incidents are very far from being imaginary. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the Days 
of St. Chrysostom. By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION. 


LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


delivered at Oxford, 1892-93. By James A. Froupr, late Regius Profeszor of 
Modern History. Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1895. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. Eight Lectures 


preached before the University of Oxford in the Year 1895 on the Founda- 
tion of the late Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury. By Tuomas B. 
Strona, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bizhop of Durham, 8vo, 15s, 


THE SANCTUARY OF SUFFERING. By 


Exeanor Ter, Author of ** This Everyday Life,” &c, With a Preface by the 
Rev. J. P. F. Davipson, M.A., Vicar of St. Matthias, Earl’s Court; President. 
of the “‘ Guild of All Souls,” Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON RELIGION. By the Rev. 


LeigHTON Putian, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist College, Ox‘ord, 
Lecturer in Theology at Oriel and Queen’s College. Orown 8vo, 63. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ECCLESIASTICAL 


UNITY. Four Lectures delivered in St. Asaph Oathedral on June 16th, 

17th, 18th, and 19th, 1896, By ArtHUR JaMEs Mason, D.D., Lady Marzaret. 

Prefessor of Divinity at Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. Orown 

8vo, 3s, 6d. "7 

STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, 


Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political 
cience, 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE-UNIONISM. 
I. THE TAILORING TRADE. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by F. W. Gatton, With a Preface by SipNeYy 
Wess, LL.B, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


‘* Mr. Galton writes moderately, and yet with thorough grasp of his manjont.” 
—Times, 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Atrrep 


WEBER, Professor in the University of Strasburg. Authorised Translation 
from the Fifth French Edition, By Franx Taruiy, A M., Ph.D., Profe.sor 
of Philosophy in the University of Missouri, 8vo, 16s. 


THE HISTORY OF P. CORNELIUS 


TACITUS. Translated into English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by ALBERT WILLIAM QUILL, M.A., T.0.D., some- 
time Scholar on Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. Vol, I., 8vo, 73, 6d.; 
Vol, II., 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF GERMANY. By 


Mra, H. OC. Hawtrey. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ZNEID OF VERGIL. Books VII.- 


XII. Translated into English Verse. By James RwoaprEs. Crown 8vo, 53, 


GREEK RUDIMENTS. By Joun Borner, 


M.A., Professor of Greek in the University College of St. Salvator and St. 
Leonard, St. Andrews, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Crown 8v0, 5s. 


PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION 


—LATIN and GREEK. Selected by A. H. Top, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford; and F, D. Lonawortu, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Assi:tant Masters at Charterhouse, Crown 8vo, 


+ % The Latin portion of this book is published separately. Crown Syo, 2s, 


THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. By L. T. 


Meapr, Author of ‘‘Daddy’s Boy,” &c. With Illustrations by Edith 
Scannell. New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 61. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dororuea 


GERARD. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 

“Asa tale it is infinitely interesting, touched here and there with sprightly 
incident, naturally arising in the evolution of the plot. Eminently a book for 
the restful holiday time, and made easy to the reader in good paper and clear 
rint, which are never so acceptable as when the work of the year is suspended 
‘or a season,” —Shefield Telegraph, 
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MR. J. M. BARRIE’S NEW NOVEL. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY: tte story of his Boyhood. By J. M. Baner, 


Author of “ The Little Minister,” &c. 6s. 


WHAT CHEER ! By W. Crarx Rossetti, Author of “ List, ye Landsmen!” && 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Duke of York. 6s. 


A PURITAN’S WIFE. By Max Pemperton, Author of “ The Iron Pirate,” 


&c. Illustrated, 63. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. By Frank Stockton, Author of “The 


Adventures of Captain Horn,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 


THE ROGUE’S MARCH. By E. W. Hornune, Author of “ Tiny 


Luttrell.” 6s. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By Sir Ricwarp TremPLe. With 2 


Portraits of the Author. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE BLACK WATCH. The Record of a Historic Regiment. By Arcut- | 


BALD FORBES, Author of “ Memories and Studies of War and Peace.” 6s. 


BALLADS AND SONGS. By Wititam Makepeace Tuackeray. With 


Original Illustrations by H. M. Brock. 6s. 
































THE WORKS OF CHARLES BURTON BARBER. 


Illustrated with 41 Plates and Portrait, and containing Introduction by HARRY FURNISS. 2ls. net. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harriett Beecuer Stowe. With upwards 


of 100 Original Illustrations by Jenny Nystrém-Stoopendaal. Fine-Art Memorial Edition, 7s. 64d. 


CATHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND CHURCHES OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. With nearly 500 Original Lllustrations, 
New Edition, with Collotype Plates, 2 vols., 25s. 


MANCHESTER, OLD AND NEW. By Witu1am Artuur Saav, 


M.A., Fellow of Owens College. With Illustrations after Original Drawings by H. E. Tidmarsh. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


“THE MAGAZINE OF ART” VOLUME FOR 1896. With 


about 400 Choice Illustrations, a series of Beautiful Etchings and Photogravures, and numerous Full-page 
Plates, 21s. 


OUR RAILWAYS: iter Origin, Development, Incident, and Romance. 


By JOHN PENDLETON. With nearly 300 Illustrations, Popular Edition, 2 vols., 12s. 

















COMPLETION OF 


THE STORY OF THE SEA. By Q. With Contributions by 
Prof. J. K. LAUGHTON, H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P., W. LAIRD CLOWES, HERBERT W. 
WILSON, &c. With New and Original Illustrations, complete in 2 vols., 9s. each. 
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